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Volume  XIX,  Number  5 


The  New  Year  has  brought  with  it  scattered 
hits  of  news  about  the  national  and  interna- 
tional service  of  faculty  mem- 
OBERLIN’S  bers  and  alumni,  and  about  the 
NATIONAL  public  recognition  of  this  serv- 
SERVICE  ice.  Not  until  these  separate 
items  are  brought  together  does 
one  realize  the  contribution  that  Oberlin  is 
constantly  making  to  our  national  life. 

Within  a month  Professor  Louis  E.  Lord  has 
been  appointed  Annual  Professor  at  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  in  Rome ; Professor  W.  L.  Carr  has 
been  granted  $50,000  to  complete  his  investi- 
gation of  the  teaching  and  value  of  Latin  in 
public  education;  Dean  Bosworth’s  book, 
“What  it  Means  to  be  a Christian,"  is  published, 
containing  the  newest  and  best  statement  of 
the  essence  of  liberal  Christianity;  the  pub- 
lishers announce  that  Professor  Holmes’  "Gen- 
eral Chemistry”  is  now  used  by  163  colleges 
and  universities,  and  Professor  Chapin’s  new 
“Second  Y’ear  Chemistry”  by  29;  Oliver  Ditson 
writes  that  Professor  Heacox’s  new  “Harmony” 
has  been  adopted  by  Harvard  and  many  high 
schools  and  conservatories;  at  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  several  scientific  and  professional  so- 
cieties faculty  members  were  elected  to  about 
a dozen  offices;  the  evolutionary  teaching  of 
President  King's  Deems  lectures  and  his  re- 
port on  the  Near  East  were  still  widely  com- 
mented upon;  and  finally  the  distinguished 
work  of  the  late  Doctor  Leonard  brought 
letters  of  appreciation  and  sympathy  from  the 
leaders  of  his  profession. 

Among  the  graduates,  Dr.  R.  A.  Millikan  re- 
ceived the  Edison  medal  for  investigation  in 
electrical  science;  Dr.  J.  P.  Baldwin  gave  Grant 
Hospital,  one  of  the  largest  private  hospitals 
in  the  world,  to  the  city  of  Columbus;  the  Hon. 
T.  E.  Burton  was  busy  on  the  Reparations 
Commission;  Senator  J.  P.  Burke  introduced 
the  Minimum  Wage  bill  in  the  Ohio  Senate; 
A.  B.  Smythe  was  elected  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Real  Estate  Board,  and  Heaton  Pen- 
nington, Jr.,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Cleveland  board  and  a member 
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of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards;  Jerome 
Davis  writes  an  important  book  about  the 
Russian  immigrant;  and  as  a grand  climax 
Elmer  Henderson  wins  the  intersectional 
football  game  at  Pasadena. 

Meanwhile  the  patient  service  of  thousands 
who  formed  their  ideals  and  trained  their 
abilities  in  Oberlin,  goes  unheralded,  but  not, 
we  believe,  unappreciated  in  the  chaotic  world 
today. 


With  ordinary  homecomings  alumni  associ- 
ate big  games,  illumination  nights,  and  gossip 
with  old  friends.  But  should 
THE  there  not  be  one  occasion 

WINTER  when  the  normal  life  of  the 

HOMECOMING  college  is  the  main  interest 
for  those  whose  intellectual 
life  began  on  the  Oberlin  campus?  The  ob- 
vious need  for  such  a period  Is  met  by  “Visit 
College  Day,”  February  twenty-first,  when 
classes  will  be  open  to  alumni  visitors,  and 
when  the  main  interests  of  the  institution  can 
be  discussed.  Since  the  Winter  Homecoming 
combines  the  usual  reunions,  the  Alumni-Var- 
sity  Basketball  game  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Glen  Gray  Memorial  Scholarship  fund,  and  the 
Important  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Council  with 
this  primary  interest  in  Oberlin  College  as  an 
educational  institution,  the  occasion  should  be 
largely  attended  and  significant  in  the  bringing 
of  a better  understanding  between  alumni  and 
faculty. 


Suggestions  have  been  made  that  chairs  in 
Mathematics  and  Physical  Education  be  en- 
dowed in  honor  of  Professor  Anderegg  and 
Doctor  Leonard.  No  memorials  could  be  more 
fitting  or  more  in  keeping  with  the  scholarly 
spirit  of  these  loved  professors. 


The  March  number  will  contain  articles 
about  the  English  department  and  a review  of 
twenty  years  of  basketball. 
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TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN 


J 


The  Main  Tent 


These  are  the  days  in  which,  if  you  visited 
Carnegie  Library,  you  would  find  every  chair 
occupied,  every  table  full.  Under  the  green 
glare  of  the  electric  lamps  you  would  see  long 
lines  of  young  heads  bent  over  books  — heads 
bobbed  and  fuzzy,  heads  shorn  and  sleek,  heads 
unbobbed,  but  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
adorned.  As  I contemplate  them  I am  re- 
minded of  Wordsworth’s  lines  “Written  in 
March  ” : 

The  cattle  are  grazing, 

Their  heads  never  raising; 

There  are  forty  feeding  like  one! 

But  Wordsworth’s  cattle  are  wholly  unaware 
of  one  another  and  of  the  observer,  while  I can 
not  but  think  that  there  is  a certain  self  con- 
sciousness in  the  way  our  young  friends  feed 
upon  the  fat  and  uncropped  pastures  of  learn- 
ing. One  hears  a good  deal,  in  their  moments 
of  relaxation,  about  coffee  and  “light-cuts.”  It 
is  almost  as  if  they  “ snatched  a fearful  joy  ” 
from  their  terrors  and  distresses.  Upon  every 
young  back  there  might  well  be  a card  in- 
scribed, “Watch  Us  Grow.”  The  truth  is,  it 
is  a quite  new  experience  for  many  of  them, 
and  they  have  all  the  zeal  of  the  prose'yte. 
Yet,  however  valuable  the  experience  may  be 
from  the  intellectual  point  of  view,  its  moral 
value  is  less  certain.  Scruple  is  thrown  to  the 
winds.  Reserved  books,  intended  for  the 
nourishment  of  all,  are  secreted  without  com- 
punction for  the  private  sustenance  of  one,  or 
are  passed  about  within  an  exclusive  coterie, 
like  the  flaming  brand  in  the  torch-race  of  the 
Greeks.  In  a word,  examinations  are  upon  us. 
For  ten  days,  the  side  shows  are  shut  or  but 
sparsely  attended,  and  the  performance  in  the 
main  tent  is  now  going  on. 

I could  wish  that  it  went  on  more  contin- 
uously, or  rather,  that  it  was  more  generally 
recognized  as  “the  greatest  show  on  earth.” 
But  the  side-shows  are  so  attractive  and  so 
numerous,  and  the  “barkers”  for  them  are  so 
vociferous  and  persuasive.  From  all  directions 
they  lift  up  their  voices;  they  are  not  unheard 
within  the  main  tent  itself.  I was  once  gently 
rebuked  by  a graduate  of  Oberlin,  himself  a 
scholar  and  a teacher,  because  I expressed  my 


regret  that  so  many  of  our  students  waste  so 
much  of  their  time  on  futilities.  These  di- 
versions are  perfectly  in  place  in  a college,  he 
implied;  only  in  a university  ought  you  to 
look  for  concentrated  study.  Well,  I emphat- 
ically disagree.  The  majority  of  our  students 
have  only  four  precious,  irreclaimable  years  in 
which  to  learn  from  books  something  of  “ the 
best  which  has  been  thought  and  said  in  the 
world  ; and  four  years  are  not  too  long.  Mr. 
John  Palmer  Gavit,  who  has  recently  been  con- 
tributing to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  a series 
of  articles  upon  Bryn  Mawr,  insists  that  side- 
shows are  educative  and  that  Bryn  Mawr  has 
suffered  from  the  lack  of  them.  The  college, 
he  declares,  is  too  bookish;  it  has  been  nar- 
rowed educationally  by  the  excessive  intel- 
lectualism  of  President  Thomas.  He  thinks 
that  on  y lately  has  Miss  Thomas  begun  to 
realize  that  knowledge  “ is  not  altogether  to  be 
found  in  books  ” and  that  “ Life  is  the  greatest 
teacher  of  all.”  I incline  to  doubt  that  it  has 
taken  Miss  Thomas  all  these  years  to  arrive 
at  so  elementary  a conviction,  and  I suspect 
she  would  still  maintain  that  since  the  four 
college  years  are  those  in  which  the  kind  of 
knowledge  to  be  had  from  books  is  most  easily 
acquired,  it  is  indefensible  to  devote  them 
primarily  to  anything  else.  The  unfortunate 
Bryn  Mawr  students,  who,  according  to  Mr. 
Gavit,  so  notably  fail  to  “ get  their  educational 
values  out  of  the  totality  of  the  life,”  have,  it 
appears,  a very  fair  outfit  of  side  shows.  May 
Day  festivals,  “ Parade  Nights,”  annual  class 
plays,  four  large  student  organizations  with 
their  innumerable  committees,  athletics,  and 
“ informal  singing  ” make  up  a respectable  list, 
which,  if  it  cuts  but  a poor  figure  beside  some 
others,  seems  scarcely  to  warrant  Mr.  Gavit’s 
conclusion  that  “ Bryn  Mawr  must  take  its 
nose  out  of  books.” 

Meanwhile  President  Hibben  announces  that 
his  “ primary  purpose  ” is  to  develop  “ intel- 
lectual vigor  ” on  the  campus  at  Princeton. 
1-Ie  has  named,  I venture  to  think,  the  fore- 
most need  of  our  colleges,  for,  whatever  else 
educational  side-shows  may  do,  they  do  not 
foster  that.  CHARLES  H.  A.  WAGER. 
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A Sketch  by  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert  of  the  proposed  Theological  Group. 


The  Graduate  School  of  Theology:  Its  Service  and  Needs 

Thomas  W.  Graham,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Homiletics 


For  ninety  years  the  Graduate  School  of 
Theology  has  held  an  honored  place  in  Oberlin. 
During  all  those  years  it  has  made  a consistent 
contribution  to  the  development  of  the  Christ- 
ian life  of  America.  Its  staff  and  growing  list 
of  graduates  have  had  a wide  influence  in  the 
service  of  the  whole  world  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers. 

The  religious  situation  in  the  world  today 
makes  a continuance  of  this  service  imperative. 
Dean  Bosworth  writes  wisely  " There  never 
was  a time  when  the  type  of  thought  repre- 
sented by  the  Oberlin  School  of  Theology  was 
more  needed  than  now.  Our  traditional  com- 
bining of  progressive  thought  and  scientific 
spirit  with  a strong  rational  evangelistic  pur- 
pose fits  us  to  meet  the  needs  of  modern  life. 
I have  recently  had  occasion  to  characterize 
the  spirit  of  the  School  in  these  words:  ‘Our 

ideal  for  the  Oberlin  School  of  Theology  is  that 
its  students  and  Faculty  may  work  out  together 
such  an  understanding  of  the  life  and  influence 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  shall  stir  the  conscience  and 
enthuse  the  heart  of  our  generation  in  every 


land.  To  this  end  we  wish  to  maintain  our 
great  inheritance:  unhampered  thinking:  the 
scrutiny,  so  far  as  is  feasible,  of  the  original 
sources  of  information  whether  in  ancient  lit- 
erature or  contemporary  life;  and  the  candid 
facing  of  the  most  important  results  of  re- 
search in  every  department  of  knowledge  that 
bears  upon  religious  experience.’  It  is  holding 
fast  to  this  ideal  that  has  given  the  School  its 
influence.”  Oberlin  can  serve  this  generation 
largely  by  providing  it  a religious  leadership 
with  such  a spirit  and  training. 

The  School  of  Theology  is  well  situated  to 
become  a training  center  for  men  and  women 
who,  world-conceiving  and  world-concerned, 
wish  to  equip  themselves  for  religious  leader- 
ship. 

It  is  an  intimate  part  of  a strong  cosmopoli- 
tan college,  whose  students  welcome  the  The- 
ological students  into  all  parts  of  their  college 
life.  There  is  not  the  unfortunate  distinction 
between  the  “ Theologs  ” and  other  students 
which  is  found  in  some  other  college  situations. 
All  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  college 
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houses,  the  gymnasiums,  the  library,  the  Con- 
servatory, the  Chapel,  the  organized  student 
life  are  the  regular  privilege  of  students  in  the 
School  of  Theology. 

Nor  is  this  contribution  one-sided.  Oberlin 
as  a college  has  rendered  an  unusual  service 
to  the  church  through  the  numbers  of  Oberlin 
men  and  women  who  have  gone  into  its  serv- 
ice at  home  and  abroad.  More  than  thirteen 
per  cent  of  all  the  men  graduating  from  the  col- 
lege in  the  years  from  1900  to  1920  went  into 
full-time  religious  service.  For  many  years 
one-seventh  of  the  active  force  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  were  Oberlin  graduates.  In  the 
production  of  this  result  the  School  of  The- 
ology' had  a large  part.  Its  faculty  and  stu- 
dents have  made  possible  in  the  whole  college 
a natural  emphasis  on  the  service  message  of 
Christianity,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
maintain  under  other  circumstances,  and  out 
of  which  has  come  this  significant  offering  of 
life. 

Its  situation  is  advantageous  in  another  way. 
Oberlin  is  in  close  contact  with  the  two  main 
types  of  problems  which  the  church  now  faces, 
the  problem  of  the  congested  centers  of  trade 
and  industry  and  the  problem  of  the  country. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  whole 
area  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  from  Lorain 
and  Elyria  to  Cleveland  will  be  an  industrial 
center.  Already  these  cities  provide  a labora- 
tory in  which  the  students  of  the  school  face 
the  complex  problems  of  modern  city  life.  The 
churches  of  these  cities  provide  a practical 
demonstration  of  the  variety  of  methods  used 
to  meet  city  problems,  and  an  association  with 
successful  ministers  of  many  types.  Increased 
facilities  for  rapid  transportation  now  in  sight 
will  make  this  laboratory  more  and  more  con- 
venient. 

On  the  other  hand  Oberlin  is  close  to  a 
typical  American  rural  situation.  Farming 
communities,  facing  the  new  conditions  of 
improved  roads,  easier  methods  of  transporta- 
tion, closer  association  with  town  and  city,  in- 
creasing values  of  farm  lands,  the  trend  to 
tenant  farming  and  the  emphasis  upon  scientif- 
ic method,  surround  Oberlin.  Men  and  women 
resolved  to  invest  life  in  the  religious  leader- 
ship of  the  “ new  ” country  find  Oberlin  an 
ideal  situation  in  which  to  prepare  for  that 
service. 

A further  advantage  to  the  School  is  found 


in  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  town  of  Oberlin. 
It  reflects  the  long  innuence  of  the  College  in 
its  broad  missionary  interest,  its  support  of 
the  best  in  music  and  art,  its  hearty  under- 
taking of  advanced  methods  of  church  and  com- 
munity work  and  its  friendly  interest  in  the 
best  life  of  the  student  body.  The  students 
find  a real  place  in  the  town  churches,  and 
have  there  another  practical  opportunity  for 
training. 

The  favorable  position  of  the  School  of  The- 
ology has  drawn  to  it  students  from  many 
states  and  countries  and  from  many  denomi- 
nations. This  is  the  case  now.  In  his  last 
annual  report  Dean  Bos  worth  writes:  "The 
year  1921-22  has  been  one  of  the  best  in  its 
history.  The  attendance  was  increased,  and 
the  quality  of  the  students  was  such  as  to 
make  the  year  one  of  the  three  or  four  out- 
standing years  of  the  last  two  decades.” 

Its  history,  its  present  prospects,  the  needs 
of  the  world  which  it  is  fitted  to  meet  and  its 
broad  scholarly,  truly  evangelistic  Christian 
program  contribute  to  making  The  School  of 
Theology  an  important  part  of  the  Oberlin  en- 
terprise. In  any  survey  of  the  needs  of  Ober- 
lin the  needs  of  the  School  must  be  consid- 
ered. 

The  most  immediate  need  is  for  a new  physi- 
cal equipment.  Council  Hall  is  inadequate. 
Every  other  theological  seminary  of  rank  has 
an  equipment  far  in  advance  of  ours.  The 
present  building  is  not  properly  arranged  for 
either  class  room  or  dormitory  use.  This  is 
the  judgment  of  the  state  building  inspectors. 
Four  years  ago  they  condemned  Council  Hall 
on  the  ground  of  fire  hazard  and  faulty  con- 
struction, and  because  it  could  not  be  remod- 
eled to  provide  the  accomodation  which  the 
law  requires  for  the  number  of  men  now  living 
in  the  dormitory.  The  order  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  building  has  been  temporarily  held 
up  by  the  prospect  of  an  early  start  upon  the 
building  program  which  the  college  has  in 
hand,  and  which  includes  a group  of  three 
buildings  for  the  School  of  Theology. 

In  anticipation  of  the  necessity  for  a new 
plant  the  faculty  began  a number  of  years  ago 
to  plan  for  it.  On  the  basis  of  these  plans, 
Mr.  Cass  Gilbert  drew  up  a set  of  preliminary 
sketches.  These  show  a group  of  three  build- 
ings about  a quadrangle  which  opens  toward 
the  south.  The  group  is  to  be  located  between 
the  First.  Church  on  the  east  and  the  Library 
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DOOMED 

The  Condemned  Council  Hall  after  the  Storm  of  January  7th. 


on  the  west,  and  it  will  extend  about  three 
hundred  feet  north  from  Lorain  street. 

The  Theological  group  will  be  in  the  Rom- 
anesque style  of  architecture,  and  is  designed 
to  harmonize  with  Finney  Chapel  and  the  gen- 
eral style  adopted  for  all  the  newer  buildings 
on  the  campus. 

The  central  building  will  be  the  recitation 
hall  and  chapel.  It  will  be  two  stories  high, 
providing  eight  class  rooms.  These  are  ar- 
ranged with  study  rooms  adjoining  to  be  used 
by  the  faculty  for  offices,  consultation  rooms, 
and  the  meeting  of  the  more  informal  seminar 
classes.  The  chapel  is  planned  to  seat  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty.  This  building  will  have 
a clock  tower  rising  somewhat  higher  than 
that  on  Finney  Chapel. 

The  buildings  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of 
the  quad  will  be  used  largely  as  dormitories. 


They  will  be  three  stories  high  and  will  ac- 
comodate approximately  eighty  men.  How- 
ever, the  east  building  will  have  social  and 
reading  rooms  on  the  main  floor,  while  in  the 
west  building  there  will  be  the  general  offices 
and  reception  rooms  of  the  school. 

The  construction  will  be  of  dressed  sand- 
stone, and  the  buildings  will  be  fire  proof 
throughout.  The  arrangement  of  rooms  in  the 
dormitories  will  be  that  found  in  the  best  col- 
lege dormitories.  This  provides  for  study 
rooms  with  sleeping  rooms  adjoining.  Each 
suite  will  accomodate  two  students. 

A sum  of  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars  will  be  needed 
to  carry  out  these  plans.  The  college  has  on 
hand  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars 
for  this  purpose.  This  sum  will  provide  one 
of  the  buildings.  Funds  for  the  other  two 
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buildings  and  for  a maintenance  endowment 
for  the  whole  group  are  needed. 

In  all  this  planning  the  faculty  has  had  in 
mind  possible  but  not  likely  changes  in  the 
situation  of  the  School  of  Theology.  Should 
marked  changes  in  the  religious  field  make 
necessary  a new  type  of  theological  education 
which  it  would  not  be  possible  to  provide  at 
Oberlin,  the  Theological  group  is  so  planned 
that  it  could  be  fully  used  to  meet  the  increas- 
ing needs  of  the  college  for  class  room  and 
dormitory  space.  There  is  no  part  of  the  pro- 
posed buildings  that  would  be  lost  space.  As 
it  is  now,  the  college  is  making  regular  use 
of  the  theological  building.  College  men  room 
in  the  dormitory,  college  societies  meet  in  the 
chapel,  and  college  classes  are  held  in  the  class 
rooms  of  Council  Hall.  This  is  as  it  should  be, 
and  as  it  will  be. 

But  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  such  a 
change.  The  Oberlin  School  of  Theology  has 
a real  place  and  a real  need  to  meet.  It  is  the 
only  non-sectarian  theological  school  west  of 
the  Alleghanies.  It  has  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  sincere 
in  its  evangelistic  and  missionary  purpose. 
It  is  concerned  with  the  fundamental  facts 
upon  which  Christians  unite,  and  not  with 
those  less  important  matters  on  which  Christ- 
ians differ.  It  is  steadfastly  maintaining  that 
fearless  attitude  to  truth  which  has  marked  it 
through  the  years.  Its  present  faculty,  under 
the  leadership  of  Dean  Bosworth,  one  of  the 
most  influential  teachers  in  the  theological 
world  today,  is  a harmonious  group  of  experi- 
enced men,  able  through  their  training  and 
wide  experience  to  help  men  and  women  into  a 
well-trained  ministry  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the 
church  or  the  Christian  associations,  as  teach- 
ers, organizers  of  religious  education,  mission- 
aries, preachers  and  prophets. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  world 
needs  such  men  and  women.  Oberlin  has  fur- 
nished them,  is  furnishing  them  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  Inadequate  equipment  is  a 
present  handicap  that  must  be  removed.  In 
new  quarters  the  school  will  more  effectively 
meet  the  new  needs  of  a changing  day. 


HOW  TO  RUN  THE  COLLEGE  ^ 

A Little  Less  Curriculum 


While  looking  over  an  old  “Atlantic,”  which  I 
had  failed  to  read  some  months  ago,  I stumbled 
across  an  article  entitled  “ Useless  Informa- 
tion,” by  Robert  Gay.  His  plea  for  a less  rigid 
system  of  education  where  a child  would  be 
freer  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  curiosity  re- 
minded me  of  Carleton  Parker’s  protest  against 
our  American  colleges  and  their  stereotyped 
courses,  and  also  set  me  to  thinking  of  my  own 
student  days. 

I know  that  the  exceptional  student  who 
reads  rapidly  has  time  to  “browse  around”  in 
the  field  of  general  literature  — or  anything 
else  which  happens  to  interest  him.  But  the 
average  student  who  engages  in  some  form  of 
athletics  or  social  activities,  or  both,  must  keep 
his  nose  to  the  grindstone  when  it  comes  to 
reading.  He  must  sternly  refuse  to  be  lured 
into  the  magazine  section  or  pick  up  an  inter- 
esting looking  book. 

I grant  that  some  students,  if  given  addition- 
al free  time,  would  not  dream  of  spending  it 
in  the  library.  But  these  students  do  not  be- 
long in  college.  As  for  the  others  — might 
not  such  freedom  bring  very  worth-while  re- 
sults ? 

When  I was  a freshman  (none  of  my  courses 
at  that  time  required  much  outside  reading)  I 
stumbled  across  Royce’s  “Philosophy  of  Loy- 
alty.” I am  quite  sure  that  this  book  made  a 
much  greater  appeal  to  me  then,  and  left  a 
much  more  indelible  impression  than  if  I had 
been  required  to  read  it  later  in  some  course 
in  Philosophy.  And  I shall  always  remember 
with  the  keenest  pleasure  certain  truant  half- 
hours  which  I spent  in  the  magazine  section 
when  I should  have  been  studying  chemistry. 

As  Professor  Gay  says:  “Knowledge  has  be- 
come simply  something  that  we  learn  in  school, 
for  reasons  not  wholly  clear;  and  we  learn 
so  much  there  that  natural  curiosity  dies.” 

ANNA  WENDT  FINLAYSON,  ’12 


’20 — Carol  S.  Wallace  was  married  October 
21,  1922,  to  Mr.  Laurence  Weil.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Joel  Hayden,  ’09. 
Mrs.  Weil’s  address  is  now  2439  Overlook  Road, 
Suite  12,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


’21 — The  engagement  of  Hazel  D.  Robinson 
and  Carroll  P.  Lahman  has  been  announced. 
Mr.  Lahman  is  on  the  faculty  of  Kalamazoo 
State  Normal  School,  instead  of  Kalamazoo 
College  as  previously  stated. 
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Raymond  T.  Moyer,  ’21,  and  his  Shansi  Band 


Village  Reform  in  Shansi 

Francis  S.  Hutchins,  Ex-’23 


In  recent  years  we  have  heard  a good  deal 
about  the  Chinese  student  and  the  part  which 
he  has  taken  in  progressive  reform  movements 
in  the  social  life  of  the  people  as  well  as  in 
the  government.  Our  boys  in  the  Oberlln 
Shansi  school  are  now  taking  part  in  quite  a 
broadsweeping  program  of  village  reform  and 
improvement  which  was  started  by  the  govern- 
or of  the  province,  Governor  Yen.  The  govern- 
or of  a province  has  a great  deal  to  do  with 
the  progressiveness  or  the  backwardness  of  his 
people  and  the  action  of  Governor  Yen  is  rath- 
er a unique  one  for  a Chinese  provincial 
governor. 

In  August  1922  through  the  local  magistrates 
the  governor  asked  that  a general  cleanup 
campaign  be  started.  Our  students  and  faculty 
volunteered  their  services  which  the  magistrate 
was  very  glad  to  accept.  The  magistrate,  An 
Kung  Chi,  then  assigned  sixteen  villages  to  us 
to  which  we  were  to  give  particular  attention. 
These  cities  are  all  within  twenty  miles  of 
Taiku  city  and  number  from  one  to  two  hun- 
dred families  each.  The  Governor  listed  ten 
classes  of  undesirables,  which  if  reduced  in 
number  would  appreciably  better  the  character 
of  the  villages. 

As  the  sale  of  opium  or  “chintan”  (gold  pills) 
is  quite  prevalent,  these  people  were  given  the 
first  place  on  the  list  of  those  demanding  at- 
tention. The  complete  list  is  as  follows:  1. 

Sellers  of  opium  or  chintan.  These  men  re- 
semb’e  the  bootleggers  of  our  own  country. 


2.  Users  of  opium.  In  one  village  eleven  out 
of  ten  were  said  to  use  the  drug.  3.  Women 
of  had  character.  4.  Gamblers  and  those  oper- 
ating gambling  houses.  5.  Thieves.  6.  Those 
guilty  of  assault.  7.  Unemployed  young  men. 
8.  Those  guilty  of  cruelty.  9.  Children  guilty 
of  disobedience  to  their  parents.  10.  Truant 
children.  This  being  a fairly  comprehensive 
list  the  Magistrate  gave  the  committee  in 
charge  eight  hundred  and  forty  names  of  in- 
dividuals who  were  in  one  class  or  another. 
The  village  elders  were  requested  to  aid  the 
boys  in  every  way. 

When  the  plan  was  announced  sixty  or 
seventy  boys  from  the  high  school  and  the 
college  volunteered  to  help.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Miao  of  the  high  school  faculty  the 
boys  were  divided  into  teams.  These  teams, 
under  the  general  guidance  of  a teacher,  have 
been  visiting  our  villages  every  Sunday.  If 
the  number  of  culprits  in  the  village  was  large 
they  were  summoned  to  the  local  temple  by  the 
village  elder.  There  they  were  questioned  by 
the  boys  as  to  their  conduct  for  the  past  week. 
If  they  were  users  of  opium,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  go  to  an  opium  refuge  in  the  town. 
If  they  were  in  one  of  the  other  classes  they 
must  show  that  their  behavior  during  the  past 
week  was  all  that  it  should  be.  After  this 
questioning  the  students  would  lecture  and, 
according  to  the  Chinese  custom,  exhort  their 
audience  to  mend  their  ways  and  see  that  they 
kept  them  mended. 
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If  the  number  of  offenders  in  a village  was 
small  the  students  invited  themselves  to  call 
on  each  individually.  In  one  case,  after  the 
boys  had  called  for  several  Sundays,  Mr.  T'sao, 
who  is  quite  a wealthy  man,  objected  strenu- 
ously. He  would  not  listen  to  the  boys  and  did 
not  want  them  to  come  to  his  home.  He  was 
reported  to  the  Magistrate.  Mr.  T'sao  was 
summoned  before  the  Magistrate.  He  com- 
plained that  the  Ming  Hsien  boys  bothered  him 
every  Sunday  and  that  he  would  not  stand  for 
it.  The  Magistrate,  however,  told  the  offend- 
ing millionaire  that  the  boys  were  doing  their 
duty  and  that  they  would  continue  to  bother 
him  if  he  did  not  improve.  He  was  ordered  to 
attend  the  local  opium  refuge  and  to  open  a 
shop  which  would  give  employment  to  the  un- 
employed in  his  village.  The  Magistrate  has 
supported  the  students  in  every  way.  Million- 
aires, who  refused  to  listen,  and  village  elders 
who  refused  to  aid  the  boys  were  in  every  case 
reported  and  in  every  case  reprimanded  by  the 
Magistrate. 

It  is  interesting  that  now,  at  the  end  of 
seven  weeks,  there  has  been  an  apparent  im- 
provement. The  numbers  of  users  of  opium 
has  been  reduced  by  seven-tenths  of  the  origin- 
al number.  The  sellers  of  opium  and  chintan 
of  course  are  not  so  easy  to  find.  However  it 
has  become  comparatively  difficult  to  get  the 
“gold  pills”  and  those  who  have  been  known 
to  sell  opium  have  promised  to  discontinue  the 
practice.  The  Magistrate  has  been  so  pleased 
with  the  work  of  the  boys  of  our  school  that 
he  recently  added  five  more  villages  and  the 
entire  city  to  our  district. 

The  work  does  not  go  on  unhindered  how- 
ever. As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  the 
city  was  to  be  visited  by  the  boys  from  the 
Oberlin  school,  rumors  were  circulated  through 
the  city  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents who  were  campaigning.  Three  charges 
were  brought  against  them.  The  first,  receiv- 
ing $300  in  bribes  and  three  packages  of  opium. 
The  second  was  holding  hands  with  women. 
The  third  was  the  use  of  abusive  language.  It 
is  interesting  in  passing  that  while,  to  the 
Western  mind  the  first  would  be  the  most 
serious,  to  the  Chinese  mind  the  violations  of 
Chinese  custom,  involved  in  the  second  and 
third  charges,  are  by  far  the  most  important. 
As  soon  as  the  Magistrate  heard  the  rumors, 
the  boys  were  asked  to  stay  at  home  until  the 
charges  could  be  investigated.  The  Magistrate 


then  visited  several  of  the  villages  personally 
and  found  that  the  rumors  were  absolutely 
groundless. 

This  is  probably  one  of  the  few  instances  in 
which  good  has  been  actually  accomplished. 
Due  to  the  persistence  and  the  thoroughness  of 
the  students  in  visiting  the  villages  each  week 
and  demanding  an  accounting  from  each  in- 
dividual offender  the  result  will  probably  be 
quite  lasting.  While  Oberlin  at  home  lends  it 
assistance  to  all  good  movements,  Oberlin  in 
Shansi  is  an  active  worker  for  a better  China. 


About  Russians 

The  Russian  Immigrant,  by  Jerome  Davis,  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  in  Dartmouth  College. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  $1.50. 

Mr.  Davis’  new  book  grows  out  of  the 
knowledge  of  Russia  gained  during  his  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  war  service  there  and  during  a second 
visit  last  year,  and  from  a careful  study  of  life 
in  the  Russian  centers  of  the  United  States. 
He  gives  to  a patently  ignorant  public  the 
facts  about  the  700,000  Russians  who  come,  in 
most  cases,  straight  from  the  land,  who  in  the 
new  country  nearly  always  drift  into  the  mines 
and  factories  of  our  industrial  centers.  Both 
the  aim  and  the  execution  of  Mr.  Davis’s  book 
have  been  widely  praised.  Robert  Littell  be- 
gins a long  review  in  The  New  Republic  of 
January  10  with  the  following  paragraph: 

“Mr.  Davis  has  written  a book  which  has 
quite  as  much  to  do  with  America  as  with  the 
Russian  immigrant.  While  it  gives  us  a good 
deal  to  think  over  about  the  Russians,  the 
most  profitable  thinking  we  can  do  as  a result 
of  reading  it  will  be  about  ourselves.  A num- 
ber of  books  have  been  written  in  the  last  few 
years  to  encourage  such  thought  in  any  who 
care  to  entertain  it,  books  telling  in  detail  what 
happens  to  the  immigrant  when  he  gets  here, 
what  work  we  give  him  to  do,  how  he  lives,  or 
rather  exists,  and  how  much  justification  he 
has  for  thinking  and  talking  about  us  with  bit- 
terness and  hatred.  To  these  books  Mr.  Davis 
has  added  an  excellent  volume,  careful,  re- 
strained, thoroughly  documented,  all  the  more 
persuasive,  when  he  is  describing  our  long  list 
of  ignorances,  injustices  and  cruelties  toward 
the  immigrant,  for  being  animated  by  sincere 
regret  rather  than  the  triumphant  malice  of 
other  critics  of  the  “melting  pot. 
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William  O.  Jones,  ’81 


Walter  S.  Jelliffe,  '08 


William  Owen  Jones,  a graduate  ot  Oberlin 
College  with  the  class  of  1881,  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  The  National  Park  Bank,  New  York 
City,  passed  away  suddenly  December  29,  1922, 
while  in  the  midst  of  a conference  with  two  of 
his  associates.  Although  he  was  a victim  of 
high  blood  pressure,  it  seemed  that  his  health 
was  excellent  when  seized  with  a fatal  heart 
attack.  He  was  sixty-five 
years  of  age,  and  was 
without  question  one  of 
the  best,  known  bankers  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Jones  was  a self- 
made  man  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  and  attained 
prominence  as  a New' 

Y'ork  banker  by  dint  of 
hard  work  and  persever- 
ance. Born  in  Wales  in 
1857,  he  came  to  this  coun- 
try at  the  age  of  five, 
spending  his  boyhood  days 
on  his  father’s  farm  near 
Richville,  St.  Law'rence 
County,  New  York.  He 
helped  with  the  farm 
work,  read  a great  deal 
and  graduated  from  the 
public  schools  with 
high  honors.  Later  he 
was  one  of  a dozen 
young  men  who  together  set  out  from  Richville 
— a village  then  of  only  three  hundred  inhabi- 
tants— for  Oberlin  College. 

Upon  reaching  Oberlin,  Mr.  Jones  deposited 
$75.00  in  one  of  the  local  banks;  four  years 
later  upon  graduating  he  took  away  this  $75, 
and  $25  more.  Not  being  possessed  with 
means  he  w’orked  his  way  through  college  by 
taking  care  of  furnaces  and  teaching  school 
during  vacations.  At  one  time  he  and  his 
roommate  "pooled  their  interests”  and  bought 
a lawn-mowrer  which  w'as  used  by  both  in  car- 
ing for  the  lawns  of  several  professors.  At 
the  end  of  one  summer  vacation  Mr.  Jones 
walked  the  B.  & O.  Railroad  tracks  from  Mount 
Vernon,  Ohio,  where  he  had  been  teaching, 
back  to  Oberlin,  sleeping  soundly  nights  in  the 
corn  fields  along  the  vray.  He  worked  hard— 
he  studied  and  he  saved  his  money. 


Upon  completing  his  college  course  Mr.  Jones 
went  to  St.  Paul  as  Secretary  to  the  General 
Manager  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany. He  learned  shorthand  and  was  one  of 
the  first  stenographers  in  this  country,  contin- 
u’ng  during  his  career  as  a banker,  even  up 
to  his  last  moments,  practical  and  valuable  use 
of  his  shorthand  knowledge  and  experience. 

It  was  during  the  first 
years  in  St.  Paul  that  Mr. 
Jones  married  Miss  Jessie 
F.  Pounds,  a classmate  at 
Oberlin. 

Banking  had  always  ap- 
pealed to  him  and  resign- 
ing his  position  with  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  Mr.  Jones  en- 
gaged in  the  mortgage 
loan  business  in  Topeka, 
Kansas,  and  from  there 
forw'arded  an  application 
for  a position  to  Mr.  Wm. 
H.  Porter,  then  Assistant 
Cashier  of  the  Chase  Na- 
tional Bank,  New  York 
City;  now  a partner  of  the 
firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Company.  In  order  that 
this  particular  applica- 
tion might  have  the 
proper  attention,  Mr. 
Jones  wrote  “Personal”  on  the  envelope — his 
excellent  handwriting  gaining  for  him  immedi- 
ate approval,  with  the  result  that  he  came  to 
the  Chase  National  Bank  in  1890,  starting  his 
banking  career  on  a salary  of  $50  per  month. 
His  unusual  ability  was  recognized  and  soon 
he  was  made  an  officer.  After  ten  years  with 
the  Chase  National  Bank  Mr.  Jones  accepted 
a position  with  The  National  Park  Bank  where 
he  served  ten  years  as  Assistant  Cashier  and 
ten  years  as  Vice  President. 

Among  his  many  qualifications  fitting  him 
for  his  responsible  position,  Mr.  Jones  had  an 
unusually  retentive  memory  for  names  and 
faces — an  invaluable  asset — his  association  of 
ideas  was  complete  and  once  possessed  of  the 
facts  he  never  forgot  them.  It  was  a rare  oc- 
casion indeed  when  he  could  not  immediately 
recall  the  name  of  a person  he  had  seen  and 
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talked  to  before — he  never  let  down  but  kept 
continually  building  up  this  remarkable  ac- 
quaintanceship which  kept  him  in  very  close 
touch  with  conditions  all  over  the  country.  In 
some  sections,  particularly  the  South  and  West, 
Mr.  Jones  was  The  National  Park  Bank.  The 
slightest  request  made  by  the  customers  of  the 
Bank,  his  friends  or  acquaintances  had  his 
energetic  attention,  and  this  insistent  personal 
touch  to  details  great  and  small  and  the  gra- 
cious and  kindly  manner  in  which  transactions 
of  every  nature  were  conducted,  gained  for 
him  a reputation  in  the  banking  field  second  to 
none. 

Although  his  responsible  position  and  his 
many  duties  held  him  closely  to  the  Bank,  Mr. 
Jones  was  identified  with  a number  of  out- 
side interests  as  follows: 

St.  David  Society  of  New  York,  of  which  he 
was  President  for  a number  of  years,  succeed- 
ing Charles  Evans  Plughes;  President-elect  of 
the  Kansas  Society  of  New  York  for  the  year 
1923;  Member  of  the  University  Club,  Brook- 
lyn; Lotus  Club,  New  York;  Director  of  the 
following:  East  River  National  Bank,  New 
York;  Flatbush  Branch  of  the  Irving  National 
Bank,  New  York;  the  American  Law  Book 
Company.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  South  Congregational  Church  of  Brook- 
lyn (where  the  funeral  services  were  held, 
January  1st)  of  which  he  was  a member  for 
thirty-one  years. 

Mr.  Jones  was  very  proud  of  his  Alma  Mater 
and  always  took  a deep  interest  in  its  progress, 
and  for  the  reason  that  he  worked  his  way 
through  the  institution  he  took  a personal  in- 
terest in  many  self-supporting  students,  realiz- 
ing their  problems  by  virtue  of  his  own  experi- 
ence. He  helped  a great  many  financially  and 
followed  their  progress  after  graduation  and 
upon  their  entering  into  the  various  walks  of 
life. 

In  the  banking  Held  a large  number  of  men 
occupying  responsible  positions  as  bank  ex- 
ecutives today  owe  their  success  to  Mr.  Jones 
who  kept  constantly  in  touch  with  them;  knew 
their  capabilities  and  was  ready  and  willing  to 
recommend  them  for  advancement  whenever 
possible.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Jessie  F.  Jones,  308  East  18th  Street,  Brook- 
lyn, sister  of  Lewis  H.  Pounds,  former  Borough 
President  of  Brooklyn;  a son,  Stanley  B.  Jones; 
a brother,  Dr.  John  D.  Jones  of  Utica,  New 
York,  and  a sister,  Miss  Carbetta  Jones. 


The  President  of  The  National  Park  Bank, 
Mr.  John  H.  Fulton,  in  his  annual  report  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  on  January  9th,  last, 
referred  to  the  departed  associate  and  friend  in 
the  following  manner: 

“ Before  proceeding  to  figures,  I cannot  re- 
frain from  referring  to  the  death  of  our  late 
associate,  W.  O.  Jones,  and  in  doing  so,  to  pay 
my  tribute  to  his  memory.  Although  in  close 
association  with  Mr.  Jones  for  only  a few 
months,  I have  known  him  personally  for  many 
years;  therefore,  am  the  better  able  perhaps 
to  appreciate  the  loss  the  Bank  sustains 
through  his  death.  No  bank  official  of  my  ac- 
quaintance was  more  widely  known  by  bankers 
and  business  men  of  all  classes  throughout  the 
country.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  his  genial  personality,  his  readiness  to 
serve  others  and  to  assist  those  whom  he  con- 
sidered worthy  (and  there  were  very  few 
whom  he  would  consider  unworthy  and  none 
whom  he  would  consider  undeserving  a helping 
hand)  have  been  of  great  material  benefit  to 
this  Bank.  The  numerous  letters  of  condolence 
which  have  been  received  from  our  correspond- 
ents fully  bear  out  my  statement.  Some  letters 
have  referred  to  his  kind  and  unselfish  person- 
ality, some  have  written  how  much  they  will 
miss  his  cordial  and  genial  greeting  when  they 
enter  the  Bank,  some  speak  of  the  loss  they 
feel  they  have  sustained  in  his  friendly  ad- 
vice and  counsel,  and  all  write  of  their  grief. 
Perhaps  I can  best  sum  up  my  opinion  of  the 
man'  we  have  lost  in  saying  that  he  was  the 
most'  unselfish,  the  most  patient,  the  slowest 
to  anger,  the  hardest  working  man  I ever 
knew.  No  trouble  was  too  great  for  him  to 
take  for  another  — sympathetic  to  a high  de- 
gree — no  man  had  a higher  sense  of  duty,  and 
the  loss  will  be  irreparable  to  those  who  sought 
his  help  and  counsel.  His  friends  were  legion. 
It  may  be  truly  said  of  him  that  he  died  at 
his  post,  and  his  dramatic  end  was  a great 
shock  to  us  all.  He  has  gone,  and  the  depart- 
ment which  he  so  ably  headed  will  be  hard 
pushed  to  retain  the  reputation  he  made  for 
us.” 


’19 — Donald  H.  McGill  is  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Pittsburgh  chapter  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Banking.  Co-operation  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  makes  possible  an  un- 
usually fine  educational  program  for  this  chap- 
ter of  the  Institute.  Mr.  McGill  is  at  the  same 
time  assistant  secretary  of  the  Bankers  and 
Bank  Clerk's  Mutual  Benefit  Association  and 
of  the  Bankers  Club  of  Pittsburgh. 

C.’22 — Dorothy  Radde  has  opened  a piano 
studio  at  1308  Lake  Road,  Bay  Village,  Ohio. 

C.’22 — Florence  Demo  is  teaching  at  Moor- 
head, Minn.  Address,  604  Eleventh  street  S. 
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CALENDAR 

Feb.  S— Homo  production  of  Dramatic  Asso- 
ciation Plays,  Warner  Hall. 

Feb.  30— Dramatic  Association  Movie,  “ With- 
out Renotit  of  Clergy.” 

Basketball,  Otterbein  at  Oberlin. 

Feb.  33— U.  L.  A.  Lecture,  William  Allen 
White. 

Feb.  15 — Dramatic  Association  Movie. 

Feb.  35-17— Conference  on  Prison  Conditions 
In  Ohio,  First  Church. 

Feb.  17— Home  Concert,  Men’s  Glee  Club. 

Feb.  20— Artist's  Recital,  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Feb.  21—  Alumni  Dinner.  James  Brand  House. 
Alumni-Varsity  Basketball  Game,  benefit 
of  Gray  Memorial  Fund. 

Feb.  22— Washington's  Birthday  Address,  Judge 
Florence  Allen. 

Feb.  24 — Dramatic  Association  Movie,  “ Na- 
nook  of  the  North.” 

Basketball.  Case  at  Oberlin. 

Feb.  25-March  3— Week  of  Prayer.  Speaker, 
Charles  W.  Gilkey  of  Chicago. 

March  3— Basketball,  M.  A.  C.  at  Oberlin. 

March  G-Men's  stag  in  honor  of  Basketball 
team,  Men’s  Building. 

Artist’s  Recital,  Organ,  DuPrez. 

March  S— Dramatic  Association  Movie,  “Monte 
Cristo.” 

Art  Association  Lecture,  Professor  Mather 
of  Princeton. 


Dr.  Baldwin’s  Gift 

Through  the  public  spirit  of  Dr.  James  Fair- 
child  Baldwin,  '70,  A.M.  ’76,  the  city  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  is  to  acquire  its  long-wished  for 
municipal  hospital.  On  December  25,  1922, 
announcement  was  made  in  Columbus  of  the 
transfer  of  Grant  Hospital,  together  with  the 
nurses’  home  connected  with  it,  to  a self-per- 
petuating board  of  trustees,  who  are  to  operate 
it  without  individual  profit,  and  who,  it  is  un- 
derstood, will  eventually  present  the  entire 
property  to  the  city. 

Dr.  Baldwin  is  a nationally  known  surgeon, 
a frequent  contributor  to  medical  journals,  and 
an  active  member  of  the  American  and  of  the 
Ohio  State  Medical  Associations.  He  was  pres- 
ident of  the  latter  body  in  1919.  He  has  at- 
tracted much  attention  by  his  fearless  dis- 
cussion of  professional  problems,  and  by  ex- 
periments such  as  the  founding,  with  Dr.  Andre 
Crotti,  of  the  Columbus  free  cancer  clinic.  In 
1900  he  established  the  Grant  Hospital,  now 
the  largest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  city. 
He  has  been  its  chief  of  staff  from  the  begin- 
ning, at  the  same  time  carrying  on  a large 
private  practice,  and  is  glad  to  be  relieved  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  management  of  the 
hospital  in  order  to  devote  himself  more  fully 
to  the  other  demands  of  his  profession. 


The  new  trustees  are  required  to  use  all  in- 
come, first,  for  the  operation  of  the  hospital, 
second  for  the  liquidation  of  its  debt,  and  third, 
for  increased  charitable  work. 


The  Winter  Homecoming 

February  20-22 

All  alumni  are  invited  to  spend  two  days  on 
the  campus,  getting  acquainted  with  the  Ober- 
lin College  of  today  and  with  each  other.  A 
special  invitation  will  be  mailed  to  all  former 
students  in  Lorain,  Erie  and  Huron  counties, 
since  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Oberlin  Chap- 
ter of  the  Alumni  Association  takes  place  the 
first  evening.  The  second  Alumni-Varsity  game 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Glen  C.  Gray  Memorial 
Scholarship  Fund  will  bring  back  well-known 
players  of  each  college  generation  since  1903 
as  well  as  an  all-star  team.  In  the  following 
program  there  will  be  something  to  interest 
every  friend  of  Oberlin. 

Program 

Tuesday,  February  20 

7:30  Artist’s  Recital,  Finney  Memorial  Chapel, 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra 

Wednesday,  February  21 

This  will  be  "visit  college  day”.  All  alumni 
are  invited  to  visit  courses  in  their  favorite 
subjects. 

4:30  A Half  Hour  of  Music First  Church 

5:15  A Half  Hour  of  Visiting 

6:00  Oberlin  Chapter  Dinner,  75c 

James  Brand  House 

7:00  Brief  speeches 

7:15  One  Act  Play,  in  charge  of  Miss  Daphne 
Kimball,  C.  ’18 

8:30  Alumni-Varsity  Basketball  Game,  50c.... 

Warner  Gymnasium 

9:30  A Half  Hour  of  Dancing  .Recreation  Hall 

Thursday,  February  22 

The  morning  can  be  used  for  alumni  commit- 
tee meetings. 

10:30  Washington’s  Birthday  Address  by  Judge 

Florence  Allen Finney  Chapel 

12:30  Luncheon  of  the  Executive  Committee.. 

Faculty  Club 

2:00  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Council 

Men’s  Building 

8:00  Washington’s  Birthday  Reception 

Art  Building 

Out-of-town  alumni  invited. 
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Mrs.  Helen  White  Martin,  ’85 

R.  A.  Jelliffe 


Never  having  interviewed  a celebrity  before, 
it  was  with  some  trepidation  that  I requested 
an  appointment  with  Mrs.  Martin  to  persuade 
her,  if  possible,  to  tell  me  the  story  of  her  life. 
My  only  equipment  for  such  a delicate  mission 
was  a dim  recollection  of  such  interviews  as 
I had  chanced  to  read  from  time  to  time,  and 
a genuine  regard  for  Mrs.  Martin  herself.  I 
determined,  as  you  will 
see,  to  rely  entirely  upon 
the  latter. 

It  is  characteristic  of 
Mrs.  Martin  that  when  I 
asked  her  when  I might 
call  to  collect  the  data  for 
this  article  she  declared 
that  she  was  ‘terribly  em- 
barrassed’ by  the  promi- 
nence being  accorded  her; 
and  she  granted  me  an  ap- 
pointment immediately  fol- 
lowing an  appeal  she  was 
to  make  in  two  of  the 
Oberlin  churches,  for  the 
support  of  prison  reform. 

Those  who  know  her  per- 
sonally will  recognize  in 
this  typical  remark  and 
activity  her  preference  for 
accomplishment  rather 
than  for  recognition,  and 
her  indefatigable  interest 
in  human  betterment  in  every  field. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Martin  was  born  in  Davenport, 
Iowa,  October  18,  1864.  She  was  graduated 
from  Oberlin  College  in  1887,  though  her  class 
affiliations  are  with  the  class  of  1885,  with 
which  class  she  entered.  The  classical  course, 
continued  for  two  years  after  the  completion 
of  the  regular  curriculum  as  then  offered,  gave 
her  what  amounted  to  a post-graduate  equip- 
ment. On  July  2,  1887  she  married  Professor 
Charles  Beebe  Martin.  Their  two  daughters, 
Helen  and  Elizabeth,  have  continued  the  family 
tradition  of  superior  scholarship  and  public 
service. 

To  enumerate  Mrs.  Martin’s  services  and 
activities  in  many  lines  is  to  make  Oberlin  men 
and  women  proud  of  her  connection  with  the 
college.  For  it  is  through  such  representative 
lives  as  hers  that  Oberlin  has  gained  for  itself 


the  reputation  for  enlightened  public  service 
that  it  cherishes.  Her  executive  gifts  and  her 
administrative  ability  were  early  recognized 
and  capitalized  by  deserving  organizations,  and 
her  own  sincere  need  for  self-expression  found 
its  beneficial  outlet  in  many  forms  of  civic  im- 
provement and  social  betterment.  She  became 
president  of  the  Kindergarten  Association  in 
the  days  when  that  office 
carried  with  it,  among 
other  things,  the  privilege 
of  papering  walls  as  well 
as  determining  policies. 
She  was  associated  with 
Professor  Lord  in  launch- 
ing and  directing  the 
Alumni  Magazine.  She  is 
at  the  helm  of  A.  A.  U.  W. 
The  management  of  the 
Johnston  Fellowship  was 
entrusted  to  her  care.  The 
Village  Improvement  Soci- 
ety elected  her  as  its  head. 
During  the  war  she  was  a 
member  of  the  executive 
staff  of  the  Lake  Division 
of  the  Red  Cross,  and 
made  a survey  of  that  divi- 
sion at  the  request  of  the 
national  chairman,  Mrs. 
August  Belmont.  The 
International  Federation 
of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.,  meeting  in  Paris,  found  her 
present  as  chairman  of  one  delegation.  More 
recently,  she  was  a member  of  the  committee 
to  frame  the  organization  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  Oberlin  College.  She  has  found  time 
to  lend  her  aid  to  the  newly  instituted  night 
school  in  Oberlin,  to  forward  the  movement 
for  prison  reform,  and  to  act  as  the  capable 
president  of  the  Faculty  Club. 

These  duties  and  honors  Mrs.  Martin  men- 
tioned to  me  rapidly,  in  a deprecating  way,  as 
a concession  to  the  natural  curiosity  of  the 
readers  of  this  magazine.  My  inexperience  as 
an  interviewer  and  my  total  lack  of  steno- 
graphic ability  make  me  apprehensive  of  the 
strict  accuracy  of  some  of  her  titles  and  the 
completeness  of  my  record  of  them.  But  the 
outstanding  fact  is  plain  enough.  In  her  own 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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May  His  Tribe  Increase 

Archer  H.  Shaw,  '91* 

AN  ALUMNI  STORY  WITH  A NAMELESS  HERO 


Here  is  a story  with  a nameless  hero.  If 
readers  doubt  his  existence  ask  the  secretary 
of  the  college,  who  will  vouch  for  the  narrative. 
Or  ask  any  one  of  some  fifty  Oberlin  men  who 
have  received  assistance  at  critical  times  from 
this  alumnus  with  big  heart,  generous  purse 
and  balanced  judgment.  Perhaps  one  of  them 
will  divulge  the  name;  the  Alumni  Magazine 
never  will. 

It  came  about  this  way.  The  editor  of  the 
Magazine  heard  of  the  man  and  of  his  quietly 
giving  assistance  year  after  year  to  Oberlin 
students  in  need  of  financial  help.  He  wrote 
for  the  facts,  intending  to  have  prepared  a reg- 
ulation narrative,  with  name,  photograph  and 
all.  So  imagine  the  editor’s  surprise  to  receive 
a reply,  prefaced  with  words  like  these:  “I 

presume  I should  feel  much  complimented,  as 
they  say  an  actress  feels  that  she  has  ‘arrived’ 
when  some  publication  offers  to  print  her  pic- 
ture without  charging  her  a fancy  price.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  I am  not  on  the  stage  and  the 
notoriety  which  you  suggest  would  be  very  dis- 
tasteful, so  please  forget  the  article  and  the 
photograph.” 

The  gentleman  must  have  taken  an  elective 
course  in  modesty  and  the  twenty-five  years 
more  or  less  since  his  graduation  have  not 
dimmed  his  keenness  for  the  unobtrusive. 
However,  the  case  is  not  quite  as  bad  as  it 
might  be,  for  he  permits  use  of  the  story  on 
the  promise  that  his  name  be  omitted  and  the 
photograph  “forgotten.” 

An  observation  not  uncommon  in  collegiate 
circles  is  that  students  who  have  to  pay,  in 
part  at  least,  for  their  own  education,  seem  to 
know  best  what  they  are  in  school  for.  The 
person  who  provides  loan  funds  for  students 
on  reasonable  terms  performs  a highly  valuable 
service  to  his  generation. 

"Having  no  family  of  my  own,”  the  nameless 
subject  of  our  story  declares,  "it  was  very 
natural  that  I should  be  glad  to  help  the  chil- 
dren of  some  of  my  friends  who  needed  it;  also 

•Written  by  Mr.  Shaw  while  Editor  in  the 
spring  of  1921  and  lost  in  the  files.  The  pres- 
ent editor  was  planning  for  an  article  on  the 
name'ess  hero”  when  he  luckily  found  this 
interesting  and  still  timely  story. 


my  work  has  brought  me  in  touch  with  many 
young  men  who  wanted  to  continue  their 
training  at  some  good  college  or  technical 
school;  and  as  my  income  was  more  than  I 
needed  for  my  simple  mode  of  living,  I have 
been  very  glad  to  use  part  of  it  in  this  way.  I 
might  also  add  that  the  friendly  help  given  me 
while  I was  a student  at  Oberlin  was  a very 
important  factor  in  my  early  life;  and  it  is  very 
proper  that  I should  ‘do  unto  others  as  was 
done  unto  me.’  Among  the  good  friends  who 
loaned  me  money  without  security  or  interest 
was  Levi  T.  Whitney  of  Oberlin,  whom  I hold 
in  most  affectionate  gratitude;  and  as  I was 
only  one  of  a great  many  to  whom  he  gave  a 
helping  hand  the  stars  in  his  diadem  should  be 
many  and  bright.  ’ 

The  number  of  Oberlin  students  who  have  re- 
ceived a little  help,  either  as  loan  or  gift,  from 
this  alumnus  in  the  last  few  years,  perhaps 
reaches  fifty. 

‘‘For  the  past  five  years,”  he  says,  "I  have 
planned  to  distribute  about  $4,000  or  $5,000  a 
year;  of  this  amount  about  a fourth  has  gone 
to  students  at  Oberlin.  At  present  the  number 
of  students  being  helped  in  this  way  is  about 
thirty,  who  are  attending,  besides  Oberlin,  Har- 
vard, Yale,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Northwestern, 
Syracuse,  Fisk,  Rochester,  Armour  Institute 
and  Yankton  college.” 

Among  the  beneficiaries  of  his  help  are  four 
young  Filipinos,  who  made  their  way  to  this 
country  without  help  and  with  but  little  Eng- 
lish, and  are  making  good  not  only  as  students 
but  as  citizens.  Three  work  in  a Chicago 
hotel ; one  is  a high  caste  Hindu  fitting  himself 
to  return  to  his  own  people  as  a medical  mis- 
sionary. 

These  loans  are  made  without  interest.  They 
are  debts  of  honor.  “I  have  only  one  note  that 
has  not  been  paid  at  maturity  or  renewed,”  our 
alumnus  says,  “and  this,  I am  sorry  to  say,  is 
from  a colored  graduate  of  the  Oberlin  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  I fear  he  has  more  musical 
temperament  than  financial  balance,  but  I real- 
ize that  the  ‘way  of  the  musician  is  hard.’  ” 

How,  we  asked,  do  you  decide  whether  an 
applicant  is  trustworthy  or  not? 
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“The  question  practically  never  comes  up,  as 
any  student  who  is  ambitious  to  go  to  college 
and  is  willing  to  work  and  make  sacrifices  to 
that  end  is  worthy  of  help,  even  though  he  is 
considerable  of  a ‘dub'.  ” One  of  his  most 
hopeless  “dubs”  managed  to  get  through  an 
eastern  university  and  now  holds  an  important 
position,  respected  by  everyone.  As  to  good 
“risks”  he  regards  any  student  who  is  partial- 
ly self-supporting  an  excellent  risk  for  a loan 
of  $200  or  $300  a year.  "It  should  be  an  easy 
matter,”  he  thinks,  “for  any  graduate  to  pay 
off  such  loans  at  the  rate  of  $300  a year,  and 
most  of  the  loans  I have  made  were  paid  in 
one,  two  or  three  years  after  graduation.” 

A statement  was  made  recently  that  a loan 
fund  established  by  a teacher  at  Ohio  univers- 
ity, Athens,  had  been  in  existence  for  some 
twenty  years,  had  furnished  a large  sum  to 
dozens  of  students  without  a single  penny  be- 
ing lost.  Inquiry  of  several  institutions  shows 
that  in  their  experience  the  percentage  of  un- 
paid loans  is  very  small,  and  this,  it  seems, 
might  be  reduced  by  asking  for  responsible  in- 
dorsers. 

“It  is  hard  to  believe,”  says  our  alumnus, 
after  his  years  of  experience,  "that  any  am- 
bitious student  who  has  been  helped  over  some 
crisis  in  his  college  course  could  be  so  lacking 
in  honor  or  loyalty  to  refuse  to  repay  a loan 
unless  illness  or  misfortune  prevents  his  earn- 
ing a decent  living.” 

Repayment  of  the  loan  does  not  end  his  in- 
terest in  a “case.”  He  watches  the  develop- 
ment of  his  “boys”  after  graduation  and  a ma- 
jority of  them  have  kept  in  touch  with  him 
through  the  years.  “These  friendships,”  he 
says,  “are  exceedingly  pleasant  and  keep  me  in 
close  contact  not  only  with  the  younger  but 
with  the  third  generation;  many  of  them  have 
children,  and  one  even  proposed  to  give  his 
first-born  my  name — which  I vetoed ! ” 


Conference  on  Prison  Condi- 
tions in  Ohio 

February  15,  10  and  17,  1923,  at  Oberlin.  Sessions 
in  First  Church  Building,  Dr.  George  W.  Klrchwey, 
presiding.  Conference  called  by  the  Oberlin  Com- 
mittee on  Prison  Conditions. 


Oberlin  Organization 


Herbert  A.  Miller  . . . 

Herbert  A.  Youtz 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Martin  . 
Ira  L.  Porter  .... 


Chairman 

Vice-Chairman 

Secretary 

Treasurer 


PROGRAM 

Thursday  Evening— 8:00  O'clock 
I n troduc lory  R e m a rk s 

Herbert  A.  Miller,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Oberlin 
College 

Chairman's  Address 

Dr.  George  W.  Kirch wey,  former  Dean  of  Co- 
lumbia University  Law  School,  also  former  war- 
den of  Sing  Sing  prison 
Address— The  Ohio  Situation 

J.  E.  Hagerty,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Journalism  and  Professor  of  Sociology  at 
the  Ohio  State  University 

Friday  Morning— 9:00  O’clock 
Address— Purpose  of  Imprisonment 

Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  former  warden  of  Sng 
Sing  Prison  and  of  Portsmouth  Naval  Prison, 
also  author  of  ‘‘Within  Prison  Walls” 

Address — What  the  Present  System  Accomplishes 
Mrs.  Martha  Falconer,  of  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association 

Friday  Afternoon— 1:30  O’clock 
Address— The  National  Development  of  Probation 
and  Social  Court  Work 

Charles  Chute  (O.  C.  ’04),  General  Secretary  of 
the  National  Probation  Association 
Address— Probation  in  Practice 

Judge  Charles  Hoffman,  Judge  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  of  Cincinnati 
Reception  at  the  Oberlin  Art  Building 
Friday  Evening — 7:30  O’clock 
Address — What  Has  Been  Done  Elsewhere 

Dr.  Hastings  Hart  (O.  C.  ’75).  President  Ameri- 
can Prison  Association  and  one  of  the  Founders 
of  the  Juvenile  Court 
Address — The  Prison  Labor  Problem 

Mrs.  Kate  Richards  O’Hare,  Editor  and  Investi- 
gator of  Prison  Conditions 

Saturday  Morning— 9:00  O'clock 
Presentation  of  the  Program  of  the  Ohio  Commission 
Edwin  C’.  Shaw,  former  member  of  the  Board  of 
Control  and  Chairman  of  the  Prison  Commission 
Paper— Next  Steps  in  Ohio 

Rufus  Miles,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Efficiency 

Luncheon  Session 
Report  of  Findings  Committee — 

Organization 

Discussion  will  follow  each  Address 


With  the  alumnus  the  deed  is  enough.  No 
namesakes,  no  publicity,  no  photographs. 

- Such  is  the  story  of  an  Oberlin  man  who  ap- 
preciates his  responsibilities,  who  is  doing  his 
best  quietly  to  pass  on  the  advantage  Oberlin 
brought  him  as  a graduate,  who  practices  phil- 
anthropy in  a practical,  sensible  way  and  wants 
no  advertising  of  his  good  acts.  No  prize  is 
offered  for  identifying  him.  So  far  as  the 
Alumni  Magazine  is  concerned  his  name  shall 
be  Anon. 


MRS.  HELEN  WHITE  MARTIN,  ’85 
(Concluded  from  page  16) 
words,  Mrs.  Martin  ‘likes  folks.’  She  likes  to 
be  of  service  to  them.  I suppose  we  all  enjoy 
doing  what  we  can  do  well:  Mrs.  Martin  does 
all  these  things  well.  She  is  one  of  those  to 
whom,  however  busy  with  a variety  of  in- 
terests, other  people  turn  for  help  in  any  new 
and  worthy  enterprise,  confident  that  if  her 
help  can  be  enlisted  the  undertaking  will  be 
successful. 
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f ON  AND  OFF  THE  CAMPUS 


Faculty 

Some  Faculty  Appointments 

PRESIDENT  KING 

Feb.  2— Address  before  the  Cleveland  Heights 
Teachers’  Association. 

Meeting  with  the  Cleveland  Heights  group  of 
Oberfin  Alumni  and  former  students. 

Feb.  20 — Address  on  Evolution  at  the  Ministers’  In- 
stitute, Oberlin. 

PROFESSOR  GRAHAM 

Feb.  5.  12.  19.  26— Lectures  to  the  Community  School 
of  Religious  Education,  Canton,  Ohio,  on 
" Some  Modern  Applications  of  the  Principles 
of  Jesus.” 

Feb.  3.  8,  33.  22— Lectures  on  “ Some  Typical  New 
Testament  Books.”  First  Congregational 
Church,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Feb.  16— Lectures.  Y.  AY.  C.  A.,  Canton,  Ohio,  “ The 
Development  of  the  New  Testament.” 

Feb.  20— Pilgrim  Congregational  Church,  Cleveland. 
•*  The  Message  of  the  Church  to  Modern  In- 
dustry.” 

PROFESSOR  HOLMES 

Feb.  2— Lecture  at  Ohio  State  University,  “ Some 
Applications  of  Colloid  Chemistry.” 

Feb.  6 — Address  before  Rotary  Club  of  Elyria, 
“ Colloid  Chemistry  in  Everyday  Life.” 


OBERLIN  SCIENTISTS 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at 
Boston  during  the  holidays  eight  Oberlin  alum- 
ni and  teachers  appeared  on  the  roster  of  of- 
ficers and  sixteen  papers  were  read  by  Ober- 
linites.  Six  papers  were  in  the  field  of  botany, 
five  in  zoology,  two  in  physics  and  one  each  in 
history  and  psychology.  The  list  of  officers 
and  papers  follows: 

OFFICERS 

Prof.  C.  A.  Kofold,  ’90— Retiring  President,  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Zoologists;  retiring  Vice-President, 
Section  F (Zoological  Sciences),  and  Member  of 
the  General  Council  of  A.  A.  A.  S. 

Trof.  M.  M.  Metcalf,  ’89— New  Vice-President,  Sec- 
tion F (Zoological  Sciences),  and  Member  of 
General  Council. 

Prof.  S.  R.  Williams  (Faculty)— Secretary,  Section 
* hysics),  and  Member  of  the  General  C'oun- 

Prof.  Otto  Koppius  (Faculty) — Acting  Secretary,  Soc- 
tion  R (Physics),  and  Member  of  the  General 
Council. 

Prof.  V.  D.  Cairns  (Faculty)— Member  of  Commit- 
ree  ror  Section  A (Mathematics),  and  Member 
°t  the  General  Council,  and  Secretary  of  Mathc- 
r> . JliaT,  a.  Association  of  America. 
i ror.  It.  A Harper,  ’86—  Member  of  Committee  for 
Section  G (Botanical  Sciences). 
ror' . , ,9*  Cowles,  ’93—  Elected  Member  of  the  Gen- 
erai  Council  at  Boston  meeting  for  three  years. 
He  is  also  President,  Botanical  Societv  of 
nnd  President,  Botanists  of  the  Cen- 
tral  States. 

,l'rvnI'o*rcll*l(''  Hon.  A.  M.— President,  American 
Genetic  AsRiw>intinn 


PAPERS 

R.  A.  Budlngton,  Oberlin  Faculty— The  Manner  of 
Copulation  in  Triclad  Planarlans. 

C.  A.  Kofoid,  ’90,  University  of  California— The  Life 
Cycle  of  Protozoa.  Address  of  Retiring  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Society  of  Zoologists,  and 
Retiring  Vice-President  for  Section  F,  A.  A.  A.  S. 

Stephen  R.  Williams,  ’92,  Miami  University— Some 
Myriapods  of  South  Bass  Island,  Ohio. 

C.  A.  Kofold,  *90—  Incidence  of  the  Human  Intes- 
tinal Protozoan  Infections  in  the  United  States. 
Maynard  M.  Metcalf,  ’89  American  Opallnidae. 

(Charts.) 

Alma  G.  Stokey,  ’04,  Mt.  Holyoke  College— The  Pro- 
thallium  of  Lycopodium  obscurum.  (Lantern.) 

R.  A.  Harper,  ’86,  Columbia  University— Color  In- 
heritance In  Corn. 

O.  F.  Curtis,  ’ll.  Cornell  University— The  Effect  of 
Ringing  a Stem  on  the  Upward  Transfer  of 
Nitrogen  and  Ash  Constituents. 

Alma  G.  Stokey,  ’04,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  Anna  M. 
Starr,  ’0(1,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  and  Otto  De- 
gener—  Lycopodium  Prothallia  in  Western  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

A.  J.  Rilcer,  ’17,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin— The  Location 
of  the  Crown  Gall  Organism  in  its  Host  Tissues. 

A.  J.  Hiker,  '3  7.  Univ.  of  Wisconsin— Some  Morpho- 
logical Responses  of  the  Host  Tissues  to  t lie 
Crown  Gall  Organism. 

It.  A.  Millikan,  ’93.  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology—The  Physical  Significance  of  the  Con- 
stants Involved  in  the  Complete  Law  of  Motion 
of  a Sphere  Moving  through  a Gas. 

A.  H.  Joy.  M.A.,  ’04 — Mt.  Wilson  Observatory— The 
Spectrum  of  Omicron  Ceti  at  Minimum  Light. 
(Lantern.) 

E.  S.  Jones,  TO,  Oberlin  Faculty— The  Problem  of 
Vocational  Prognosis  of  College  Students. 

George  II.  Mead,  ’83.  Univ.  of  Chicago— Some  Psv- 
cological  and  Social  Conditions  of  the  Scientific 
Attitude  of  Mind. 


PERSONAL  MENTION 

Professor  Louis  E.  Lord,  head  of  the  Latin 
department,  has  received  an  appointment  as 
“annual  professor’’  of  Latin  in  the  American 
Academy  in  Rome.  This  appointment  is  a 
great  distinction  both  for  Professor  Lord  and 
the  college,  and  will  be  accepted  by  him  if  a 
sabbatical  year  is  granted.  The  appointment 
is  to  be  filled  during  the  year  1923-1924. 

The  American  Academy  in  Rome  is  a college 
for  American  graduate  students  taking  up 
classical  courses.  There  are  three  depart- 
ments, covering  architecture,  music,  and  the 
classics.  The  appointment  given  to  Professor 
Lord  is  for  two  courses  in  the  school  of  classics'. 
It  is  probable  that  one  will  be  in  Greek  and  Rom- 
an sculpture  in  Roman  museums,  and  the  other 
in  Horace,  with  special  reference  to  his  poems 
that  deal  with  Rome  and  vicinity. 

Professor  Lord  will  be  accompanied,  if  the 
trip  is  made,  by  Mrs.  Lord  and  their  daughter, 
Priscilla,  a sophomore  in  Oberlin.  They  will 
make  their  home  for  the  year  at  the  academy. 
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occupying  a suite  o£  rooms  there.  The  build- 
ing stands  on  the  slope  of  the  Janiculum  hill, 
opposite  St.  Peters.  During  the  spring  term 
some  of  the  students  of  the  school  make  a trip 
to  Greece,  and  it  is  expected  that  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Lord  will  accompany  this  party.  Be- 
fore taking  up  residence  at  Rome,  Mr.  Lord 
will  have  charge  of  one  division  of  tourists  of 
the  University  of  Travel  Bureau’s  Summer 
School.  This  party  will  visit  Greece  and  Rome 
during  the  summer  months. 

At  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Association,  December  28  to  30,  Profes- 
sor R.  P.  Jameson  gave  a paper  on  “The  Four 
Foot  Shelf  of  the  High  School  Teacher  of 
French.” 

Professor  George  D.  Hubbard  on  January  11 
delivered  an  address  before  the  Denison  Scien- 
tific association  in  Granville  on  “Yantze  Kiang, 
Its  Geologic  History,  Geography  and  Com- 
merce”. The  lecture  was  the  result  of  Dr. 
Hubbard’s  recent  geological  researches  in  the 
interior  of  China.  On  January  12  the  address 
was  repeated  before  the  Orton  Geological  So- 
ciety of  Ohio  State  University. 

On  his  way  back  to  Oberlin  after  these  lec- 
ture engagements  Dr.  Hubbard  was  taken  ill 
with  pneumonia.  The  crisis  of  the  disease  was 
safe'y  passed  on  January  16,  and  he  is  now 
slowly  recovering. 

The  first  issue  of  the  new  “Missionary  Her- 
ald” contains  an  illustrated  article  on  “Oberlin- 
in-China”  by  W.  F.  Bohn,  Assistant  to  the 
President  of  Oberlin  College. 

Professor  Cairns  was  re-elected  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Mathematical  Association  of 
America,  a position  he  has  held  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  society  in  1915.  Professor  Yeaton 
was  appointed  assistant  secretary  and  Profes- 
sor Sinclair  assistant  librarian. 

Oberlin  was  the  only  college  among  the  total 
of  ten  universities  which  sponsored  the  new 
association  and  which  were  charter  members. 

The  library  of  the  association  is  located  at 
Oberlin. 

Professor  Mary  E.  Sinclair  is  on  leave  of 
absence  during  the  second  semester  for  investi- 
gation at  the  University  of  Chicago,  on  the 
Piatt  fellowship  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women.  She  will  live  with  Mrs. 
S H.  Price,  6042  Stony  Island  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Professor  Hannah  of  Oberlin  spent  the  latter 
part  of  the  Christmas  vacation  in  New  York, 
giving  two  lectures  at  the  Brooklyn  Institute 
and  also  debating  with  Professor  Seligman  of 
Columbia  on  the  subject  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty.  Unfortunately  for  the  sake  of  the  de- 
bate, (but  not  of  the  world)  very  slight  differ- 
ence of  opinion  was  developed,  and  when  Mr. 
Hannah  had  explained  that  it  was  the  worst 
pact  in  the  history  of  mankind  Professor  Selig- 
man felt  rather  disposed  to  agree  with  very 
much  that  he  had  said.  The  only  real  point  of 
difference  arose  over  the  recent  visit  of  a 
French  politician  named  Clemenceau,  for  whom 
Professor  Seligman  professed  admiration.  But 
the  Oberlin  professor,  having  been  in  France 
only  a few  months  before,  was  wholly  and  en- 
tirely unable  to  agree  that  Clemenceau’s 
countrymen  are  not  in  a most  militant  mood  or 
that  anything  but  utter  disaster  can  come  from 
French  hegemony  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Hannah  is  now  giving  a course  on  Mon- 
days for  the  University  of  Chicago  at  its  Oak 
Park  center  and  has  also  spoken  at  Milwaukee 
for  the  Downer  College  endowment.  At  Racine 
he  addressed  the  Women's  club  on  the  art  of 
the  Renaissance. 


ACADEMIC  FREEDOM 

At  the  annual  meeting  at  Chicago  early  in 
January  the  Association  of  American  Colleges 
adopted  the  recommendation  of  the  Commiss- 
ion on  Academic  Freedom  and  Academic  Ten- 
ure, of  which  Dean  Cole  was  chairman. 

In  view  of  the  vague  notions  about  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  academic  freedom,  the  Com- 
mission formulated  a concise  statement  which 
follows : 

(a)  The  college  may  not  place  any  restraint 
upon  the  teacher’s  freedom  in  investigation, 
unless  restriction  upon  the  amount  of  time  de- 
voted to  it  becomes  necessary  in  order  to  pre- 
vent undue  interference  with  the  teaching 
which  is  the  primary  function  of  the  college 
instructor. 

(b)  The  college  may  not  impose  any  limita- 
tion upon  I he  t eacher’s  freedom  in  the  expo- 
sition of  his  own  subject  in  the  classroom  or 
in  addresses  and  publications  outside  the  col- 
lege, except  in  so  far  as  the  general  necessity 
of  adapting  all  instruction  to  the  needs  of  im- 
mature students,  or  specific  stipulations  in  ad- 
vance . . . limit  the  scope  and  character  of 
instruction. 

(c)  No  teacher  may  claim  as  his  right  the 
privilege  of  discussing  in  his  classroom  con- 
troversial topics  outside  of  his  own  field  of 
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study.  The  privilege  is  often  exercised,  but 
the  support  of  the  college  may  not  be  expected 
in  cases  where  friction  arises  from  the  prac- 
tice. 

(d)  The  college  must  recognize  the  teach- 
er's right,  in  speaking  or  writing  outside  of  the 
college  upon  subjects  beyond  the  scope  of  his 
own  field  of  study,  to  precisely  the  same  free- 
dom and  the  same  responsibility  as  attach  to 
all  other  persons,  subject  only  to  the  necessity 
of  protecting  the  good  name  and  the  welfare 
of  the  college  against  serious  injury.  The 
teacher  . . . should  be  scrupulous  in  making 
it  clear  that  his  institution  has  no  responsibil- 
ity for  the  views  expressed  by  him. 

As  to  academic  tenure  the  recommendations 
embody  the  traditional  practice  at  Oberlin: 
namely,  that  appointments  should  at  first  be 
temporary  and  limited  as  to  time,  should  be 
made  in  consultation  with  the  department  and 
preferably  with  the  approval  of  the  faculty 
council,  and  should  be  terminable  on  due  no- 
tice by  either  party;  that  permanent  appoint- 
ments should  be  terminated  only  by  action  of 
both  the  governing  body  and  a faculty  com- 
mittee or  council. 

Dean  Co'.e  was  elected  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  for 
1923  to  succeed  President  Aydelotte  of  Swarth- 
more. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SOCIETIES 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Di- 
rectors of  Physical  Education  December  27th, 
Professor  T.  N.  Metcalf,  ’12,  was  re-elected  sec- 
cretary.  Dr.  J.  F.  Williams,  ’08,  was  chosen 
chairman  of  a very  important  committee  which 
is  to  study  and  report  on  the  aim  and  scope  of 
intercollegiate  athletics.  The  other  members 
of  the  committee  are  Professor  A.  A.  Stagg, 
Chicago;  Professor  C.  S.  Hicks,  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  and  C.  W.  Savage,  Oberlin 
College. 

At  the  17th  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association  C.  W.  Savage 
was  re-elected  to  membership  on  the  Football 
Rules  Committee. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Athletic  Research  So- 
ciety December  29th  C.  W.  Savage  was  elected 
to  the  vice-presidency  of  the  society  for  the 
year  1923. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  Dr.  J.  Herbert  Nich- 
ols, ’ll,  of  Ohio  State  University,  was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Society  of  Directors  in 
Colleges. 


Musical  Interests 

Edward  Dickinson 

MUSIC  A REVEALER 

Within  the  last  few  months  there  have  been 
three  occurrences  which  have  especially  taken 
the  interest  of  the  world  of  music:  the  death 
and  burial  of  Caruso  at  Naples,  the  centenary 
of  the  birth  of  Cesar  Franck  and  the  return 
of  Ignaz  Paderewski  to  the  concert  stage.  I 
speak  of  the  burial  of  Caruso,  having  in  mind 
the  honors  paid  to  him  as  if  he  were  a beloved 
monarch  or  the  leader  of  a nation’s  hosts  to 
victory.  Caruso  was  an  opera  singer,  an  en- 
tertainer if  you  please.  Franck  was  an  organ- 
ist who  went  around  Paris  giving  music  les- 
sons, and  he  also  composed;  Paderewski  plays 
the  piano  in  public,  therefore  like  Caruso  a 
professional  entertainer.  Caruso,  as  I said,  re- 
ceived honors  such  as  no  singer  ever  received 
before  and  tributes  of  sorrow  came  from  kings 
and  presidents  and  great  ones  of  the  earth. 
As  to  Franck,  the  universal  estimate  of  him  is 
indicated  by  a writer  in  the  London  Times, 
who  says:  “It  will  be  reckoned  one  day  among 
the  triumphs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
that  in  full  nineteenth  century  she  produced 
this  miracle.”  On  the  5th  of  January  I saw 
nearly)  10,000  people  in  the  Public  Hall  of 
Cleveland  rise  to  their  feet  in  greeting  to  the 
pianist,  Paderewski. 

Why  have  these  men  been  the  recipients  of 
such  admiration?  Because  they  were  great 
musicians?  That  certainly,  but  only  partly 
that.  Because  also  of  their  greatness  of  mind 
and  still  more  because  of  their  goodness.  In 
the  tributes  paid  to  Caruso  by  his  personal 
friends  more  is  said  of  his  kindness,  his  lavish 
generosity,  his  tenderness  of  feeling,  his  great 
warm  heart,  than  even  of  his  matchless  sing- 
ing. Cesar  Franck  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
greatest  musical  genius  of  his  native  country, 
Belgium,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  adopt- 
ed country,  France,  but  the  halo  that  sur- 
rounds him  is  still  more  the  glory  of  his  extra- 
ordinary purity,  sweetness,  and  nobility  of 
character.  The  honors  paid  to  Paderewski 
are  given  not  so  much  to  the  supreme  inter- 
preter of  the  works  of  the  great  piano  com- 
posers, as  to  the  Polish  patriot,  the  man  who 
sacrificed  ease,  fame,  health  and  his  whole 
fortune  in  exhausting  effort  to  relieve  the  dis- 
ress  of  his  stricken  fellow-countrymen.  The 
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love  of  Poland  for  her  noblest  son  draws  with 
it  the  whole  world’s  homage.  At  Paderewski’s 
recent  visit  to  Cleveland,  as  I was  told  by  one 
present  at  the  interview,  he  met  Mr.  Newton 
Baker,  ex-secretary  of  War,  who  had  used  his 
great  influence  in  behalf  of  Paderewski  and 
Poland.  After  the  cordial  greeting,  Paderew- 
ski said,  “Why  do  you  stay  in  Cleveland?” 
“Cleveland  has  long  been  my  home,”  replied 
Mr.  Baker;  “I  am  attached  to  it;  I 
love  my  quiet  life;  public  life  involves  a good 
deal  of  suffering.”  “Yes,”  said  Paderewski, 
“suffering  and  sacrifice,  — that  is  life.” 

I have  thought  much  of  what  the  world  owes 
of  moral  uplift  to  the  devoted,  aspiring,  sacri- 
ficial lives  of  the  great  musicians.  We  com- 
monly think  only  of  the  beauty  of  their  music, 
not  really  aware,  except  subconsciously,  of 
the  deeper  elements  of  which  that  beauty  is 
composed.  In  a life-long  search  for  the  secret 
of  music  I have  come  to  realize  that  the  es- 
sential power  of  music  is  a spiritual  power, — - 
that  we  are  so  deeply  moved  by  the  music  of 
such  men  as  Beethoven,  Schubert  and  Franck, 
by  the  singing  of  the  Carusos,  the  playing  of  the 
Paderewskis,  because  the  spirits  of  these 
artists  are  transmitted,  in  a way  we  cannot 
analyze,  by  their  tones.  I do  not  believe  that 
the  wonderful  timbre  of  Caruso's  voice  and  his 
supreme  technical  skill  would  have  produced 
the  effect  they  did  if  Caruso  had  been  a dif- 
ferent man  from  what  he  was.  It  was  the  ex- 
pectation of  many  upon  hearing  the  announce- 
ment of  Paderewski’s  revival  of  his  art  that 
his  war-time  and  subsequent  experience  would 
have  imparted  a still  deeper  fervor  and  mov- 
ing power  to  his  playing.  That  it  has  seemed 
so  cannot  be  wholly  an  illusion.  And  Franck’s 
chief  work,  “The  Beatitudes,”  so  much  loved 
in  Oberlin,  is  so  suffused  with  the  loving  spirit 
and  the  mystic  and  triumphant  religious  faith 
of  its  author,  that  even  without  any  perception 
of  the  words  it  is  itself  a beatitude  to  all  who 
have  the  heart  to  feel  it. 

The  power  of  music  is  in  its  revealing  power, 
and  its  revelations  are  often  more  penetrating 
as  well  as  more  subtle  than  any  other  art  can 
afford.  I have  received  these  testimonies  of 
character  more  than  once  from  young  students. 
At  a Wednesday  night  reheasal,  at  a graduat- 
ing recital,  when  the  singer  or  player  had  been 
only  a casual  acquaintance,  I have  heard  in  the 
tone  of  the  voice,  in  the  touch  of  the  hand  upon 
the  keys,  a magical,  an  unexplainable  intima- 


tion of  a poetic  sensitiveness,  a beauty  and 
richness  of  character  which  startled  and  sur- 
prised me,  and  in  seeking  a close  acquaintance 
with  the  singer  or  player  I found  that  the  im- 
pression was  true.  I do  not  know  that  I am 
more  clairvoyant  in  such  matters  than  others, 
but  I never  made  a mistake.  The  soul  speaks 
in  music, — the  soul  of  a performer  as  well  as 
the  soul  of  a composer.  And  I believe  that  no 
exception  would  ever  be  found  to  the  rule  that 
the  music  that  deeply  moves  what  we  call  the 
spiritual  nature  within  us — the  re-creation  of 
a performer  as  well  as  the  creation  of  a com- 
poser— is  always  the  outcome  of  intense  sin- 
cerity, unselfish  devotion,  and  lofty  character. 
It  is  with  the  musician  as  Emerson  sings  of 

“The  hand  that  rounded  Peter’s  dome, 

And  groined  the  aisles  of  Christian  Rome;” 
that  like  the  poet,  the  true  artist  everywhere, 
he 

"Wrought  in  a sad  sincerity; 

Himself  from  God  he  could  not  free.” 

Student  Life 

Carl  M.  Baumhart,  ’24 

There  is  a time,  twice  every  year,  when  the 
undergraduate  would  willingly  change  places 
with  the  man  who  has  left  college  and  its  sup- 
posedly carefree  life  for  the  larger  scope  of  the 
world.  These  times  are  the  semester  examina- 
tions which  have  a way  of  dropping  down  into 
the  midst  of  college  joy  and  spreading  gloom 
in  an  expanding  cloud  like  a gas  bomb  dropped 
from  an  aeroplane  into  the  midst  of  a sunny 
June  day.  Semester  tests  have  arrived  and 
from  January  26  until  February  second,  the 
gas  cloud  will  defy  the  laws  of  physics  and 
hang  like  a smudge  on  the  scholastic  horizon 
though  the  winds  of  diversity  blow  all  around 
it. 

Vacations,  viewed  prospectively,  have  a rest- 
ful hue.  Squinted  at  through  the  small  end  of 
the  telescope,  they  throw  a different  concept 
on  one’s  mental  impression  plate.  Most  of  us 
were  glad  to  come  back  to  Oberlin  to  rest  up 
for  the  examinations. 

The  first  events  of  importance  were  the  re- 
ceptions of  the  weary  Dramatic  Association 
and  Glee  Club  members  back  in  the  fold  after 
their  pilgrimages  East  and  West.  The  Dra- 
matic Association  played  ten  engagements  on 
a trip  of  2,170  miles  which  took  the'  club 
through  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Jersey.  New  York  city,  with  its 
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opportunity  of  seeing  John  Barrymore’s  “Ham- 
let” and  the  Russian  "Chauve  Souris”  was  the 
high  peak  of  the  trip.  Many  historical  points 
in  the  east  connected  with  Revolutionary  days 
were  visited  by  Club  members.  An  engage- 
ment was  played  in  Amherst,  Massachusetts, 
to  make  up  in  a way  for  the  football  defeat 
which  Oberlin  gave  Amherst  at  Oberlin  this 
fall.  Under  Professor  P.  D.  Sherman’s  guid- 
ance, nine  members  of  the  association,  with 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Andrews  as  their  chaperone,  made 
the  trip. 

"Jack”  Wirkler  chaperoned,  directed,  man- 
aged and  doctored  the  26  members  of  the  Glee 
Club  who  returned  to  the  campus  Sunday 
morning,  January  7,  in  time  for  church.  Broad- 
casting from  the  Drake  Hotel  in  Chicago  and 
from  the  Detroit  Free  Press  station  in  Detroit 
were  two  of  the  exciting  events  of  the  trip. 
The  disappearance  of  Jack’s  dress  suit  and  the 
auction  of  a pair  of  goloshes  in  a pullman  near 
Battle  Creek  were  other  events  not  given  out 
in  the  prospectus  of  the  trip  but  which  were 
enjoyed  by  those  who  went.  The  club  made 
18  appearances  which  did  not  include  the  con- 
certs they  gave  before  various  high  school  or- 
ganizations in  the  interest  of  the  “Boost  Ober- 
lin” Association.  As  in  years  past  the  club 
traveled  like  railroad  presidents  in  a private 
car. 

Oberlin  freshmen  were  given  a figurative  pat 
on  the  back  by  Secretary  E.  S.  Jones  of  the 
Bureau  of  Appointments  who  announced  that 
the  results  of  the  annual  psychology  test,  pref- 
erably called  the  “nut”  test,  showed  that  Ober- 
lin freshmen  ranked  second  only  to  Columbia 
freshmen  in  the  Thorndyke  tests  which  are 
given  the  Seniors  and  freshmen  each  year  by 
the  college.  Men  in  both  the  senior  and  fresh- 
man classes  stood  higher  than  their  feminine 
co-educationists.  Professor  Jones  said  that 
this  resulted  because  the  tests  given  were 
designed  more  for  men  than  for  women.  Out 
of  a possible  300  points  in  the  test.  Senior  men 
averaged  139,  Senior  women  111,  Freshman 
men  103,  and  Freshman  women  89.  The 
grades  scored  by  the  Freshmen  in  1922  will  be 
compared  with  the  grades  they  secure  in  1926 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  college  and  the  in- 
dividual student  will  be  tested  at  that  time. 

Dr.  William  Beebe,  famous  naturalist  and  di- 
rector of  the  Tropical  Research  station  of  the 
New  York  Zoological  Society  in  British  Guiana, 
appeared  January  11  as  the  first  lecturer  on 


the  new  U.  L.  A.  Course.  Under  the  direction 
of  Alfred  Linschied,  ’23,  the  U.  L.  A.  Course 
this  year  aims  to  bring  as  good  a list  of  speak- 
ers as  can  possibly  be  gotten  together.  During 
the  past  five  years,  the  course  has  not  filled  its 
accustomed  place  on  the  campus  and  now  those 
in  charge  expect  to  put  the  lectures  back  on 
their  former  basis  of  popularity  among  college 
activities.  This  year  the  lectures  are  to  be 
given  by  William  Beebe,  the  Naturalist; 
William  Allen  White,  editor  of  the  Emporia  Ga- 
zette; Edgar  C.  Raine,  Traveler  in  Alaska  and 
Siberia;  Edwin  E.  Slosson,  author  of  “Creative 
Chemistry”  and  Carl  Sandburg,  the  Chicago 
poet. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Student 
Forum,  three  foreign  students,  Piet  Roest  of 
Holland,  Jorgen  Hoick  of  Copenhagen  and  Hans 
Tiesler  of  Berlin  spent  a few  days  in  Oberlin 
as  guests  of  the  Liberal  Club  and  spoke  both 
in  chapel  and  before  the  club  on  the  new 
“Youth”  Movement  now  going  on  in  European 
countries.  The  Youth  Movement  is  the  at- 
tempt of  European  students  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems facing  Europe  in  a way  that  puts  brother- 
hood and  humanity  before  petty  jealousies, 
greed  and  diplomacy. 

Much  discussion  has  been  stirred  up  on  the 
campus  by  talk  of  establishing  a student  book 
exchange  to  combat  the  high  prices  which  are 
being  charged  for  second-hand  books  by  the 
stores.  The  Review,  attempting  to  get  student 
opinion  on  this  matter,  asked  a number  of  the 
leading  men  and  women  of  the  college  for  their 
opinion.  Most  of  those  who  responded  did  so 
in  favor  of  such  an  exchange. 

Speaking  on  the  topic,  “Impressions  gathered 
from  a Trip  around  the  World,”  Mr.  Frederick 
B.  Smith,  representative  of  the  World  Alliance 
of  Christian  International  Fellowships,  deliv- 
ered the  December  Monthly  lecture  in  Finney 
Chapel  on  Friday,  December  the  eighth. 

“Everywhere  I found  a passionate  cry  on 
the  part  of  the  people  for  peace  and  yet  every- 
where I found  the  men  on  the  inside  prepar- 
ing for  war,”  Mr.  Smith  said.  The  object  of 
his  trip  was  to  unite  the  forces  of  Christian 
churches  all  over  the  world  against  a repetition 
of  the  World  War.  He  visited  19  countries 
with  the  idea  of  carrying  to  them  the  ideal  of 
peace. 

H.  H.  Powers,  former  member  of  the  Oberlin 
faculty  and  now  recognized  as  an  authority  on 
art  and  history,  gave  two  interesting  lectures 
in  Sturgis  Hall  Thursday  and  Friday  evening. 
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January  18  and  19,  on  “Greek  Parthenon  Art”  the  members  of  the  College  Club  of  San- 


and  “The  Situation  in  the  Near  East.”  These 
lectures  were  under  the  auspices  of  the  de- 
partments of  Art  and  History. 

Tony  Sarg's  interesting  Marionettes  came 
to  Oberlin  for  a performance  of  “Uncle  Wiggly” 
and  "Don  Quixote”  on  January  18  and  19.  The 
performance  was  a benefit  for  the  Oberlin  Golf 
club  which  has  improved  its  mile  hole  course 
and  which  intends  to  bring  a series  of  enter- 
tainments to  Oberlin  to  hell)  pay  the  expense 
involved.  The  Marionette  performance  was 
the  first  of  the  new  series. 

A Christmas  pageant  was  the  program  given 
by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  the  service  held  just  be- 
fore the  Christmas  vacation  began.  The  per- 
formance, coached  by  Mrs.  J.  L.  Lobingier,  con- 
sisted of  two  scenes,  the  first  being  a tableau. 
“The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,”  and  the  second. 
“Carrying  the  Spirit  of  Christmas  into  Modern 
Life.”  Two  choruses,  one  of  Glee  Club  girls 
and  the  other  of  school  children  sang  during 
the  first  scene.  About  30  girls  took  part  in 
the  entertainment.  Helen  Hamilton  was  the 
leader. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  an  organization  known  as  the  Stu- 
dent Industrial  Group  has  been  meeting  to 
discuss  the  “Labor  Problems  from  the  Labor- 
er’s Point  of  View.”  The  group  consists  of 
students,  both  men  and  women  who  during  the 
summer  vacations  or  at  other  times  have  en- 
gaged in  manual  labor,  in  factories,  as  domes- 
tics or  in  other  capacities.  Professor  H.  A. 
Miller  has  been  leading  the  discussions.  The 
purpose  of  the  group  has  been  to  get  in  touch 
with  working  conditions  at  first  hand. 

Speaking  on  the  subject,  "Is  Oberlin  Social 
Life  Paying  Dividends?”  “Bob”  Jamieson,  edi- 
tor-in chief  of  the  Review,  led  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
discussion  on  Sunday  evening  December  10. 
Jamieson  opened  his  subject  by  stating  that  the 
two  essentials  of  social  life  which  should  be 
sought  after  in  any  college  are  first,  admit- 
tance of  all  students  to  the  social  life  of  the 
college,  and  secondly,  a fair  proportion  be- 
tween social  life,  outside  activities  and  studies. 
The  audience  upon  Jamieson’s  invitation  en- 
tered into  a discussion  pro  and  con  of  the  Rec- 
reational program,  and  fraternities. 

The  Dramatic  Association  gave  two  per- 
formances in  nearby  towns  during  the  month. 
The  first  was  given  at  Elyria  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Masonic  Lodge  on  December  8 and 
the  second  in  Sandusky  on  January  12  before 


dusky.  The  plays  given  for  the  College  Club 
were  “Fanny’s  First  Play,”  by  Shaw  and  “A 
Marriage  Has  Been  Arranged,”  by  Sutro.  After 
the  performance,  the  members  of  the  cast  were 
guests  at  a reception  and  dance. 

A special  Christmas  program  was  given  by 
the  members  of  the  French  Club  at  their 
Christmas  meeting  held  at  the  Purity  Res- 
taurant. More  than  100  persons  were  present 
for  the  program  and  85  remained  for  the  din- 
ner which  followed.  In  place  of  toasts  at  the 
dinner,  a number  of  anecdotes  and  riddles  were 
introduced.  About  36  people  took  part  in  the 
actual  program  itself.  A pantomime  entitled 
"Nicette”  was  read  by  Mrs.  Horner  and  acted 
in  silhouette  pictures  by  Miss  Etha  Peabody 
and  Messrs  Horton,  Richardson,  and  Babione. 
A comedy  “La  Surprise  DTsidore”  was  given 
by  Misses  Lafever,  Warner  and  Selover  and 
Messrs.  Crafts  and  Noble  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Thornton.  The  musical  part  of 
the  program  was  furnished  by  an  orchestra 
of  ten  pieces  directed  by  Lewis  Horton,  Jr., 
and  by  a ladies  chorus  of  nine  voices  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Jameson. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  December  19,  the 
Oberlin  Classical  Club  for  the  first  time  pre- 
sented a short  Morality  play  in  Latin.  The 
play  was  modelled  after  the  Medieval  morality 
plays  and  the  text  for  the  words  was  taken 
from  the  official  Latin  Vulgate  version  of  the 
Bible,  prepared  for  the  early  Christian  church 
in  the  4th  century,  A.  D.  In  the  words  of  Pro- 
fessor Leigh  Alexander  who  reviewed  the  per- 
formance, “the  dim  lights,  the  brightly  colored 
costumes  of  the  Magi,  the  white  robes  of  the 
angels  and  the  prophets,  the  reverent  rendi- 
tion of  their  lines  by  the  actors  and  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  audience,  combined  to  make  a 
devotional  service  of  the  highest  order.” 

That  Oberlin  is  one  of  the  eight  cities  having 
the  most  beautiful  trees  in  the  United  States 
is  shown  by  a report  issued  recently  by  the 
American  Tree  Association.  It  says,  “Through- 
out America  there  are  cities  famous  for  their 
shade  trees.  The  magnificent  elms  of  New 
Haven  and  Oberlin,  the  tree-lined  thorough- 
fares of  Brooklyn,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
and  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  have  an  advantage 
when  contrasted  with  city  streets  which  lack 
the  glory  of  trees.”  The  association  is  trying 
to  get  people  to  plant  trees  and  beautify  their 
towns  and  cities. 
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THIRTY  YEARS  AGO— THE  FOOTBALL  TEAM  OF  1892 
First  row:  L.  E.  Hart,  ’93,  L.  B.  Fauver,  ’96,  W.  H,  Merriam,  ’94,  B.  M.  Hogen,  ’93, 
J.  White,  J.  F.  Berry,  ’91,  O.  W.  Ensworth,  ’94. 

Second  row:  J.  Heisman,  coach,  L.  Jones,  ’92,  J.  C.  Teeters,  ’93,  M.  E.  Marsh,  ’93, 
C.  K.  Fauver,  ’97,  J.  H.  Wise,  '93,  T.  W.  Johnson 
Third  row:  I.  Squire,  C.  W.  Savage,  ’93,  C.  S.  Williams,  E.  B.  Westcott,  M.  F.  Milli- 
kan, '94,  H.  Zimmerman,  ’93,  A.  B.  Kell. 


THIRTY-ONE  YEARS  OF  FOOTBALL 

The  picture  of  the  great  Oberlin  football 
team  of  1892  speaks  for  itself  in  picture  and 
record.  Space  lacks  to  tell  of  its  derring  do. 
But  a word  of  comment  on  the  record  of  thirty- 
one  years  of  football  at  Oberlin  and  of  the 
change  of  tactics  during  that  time  may  be  of 
interest  even  in  the  winter  season. 

In  thirty-one  years  of  football  Oberlin  has 
averaged  a close  second  to  Ohio  State,  which 
has,  indeed,  come  into  its  own  athletically  only 
in  recent  years.  Even  including  the  disrupted 
war  years  and  1916,  Oberlin  has  won  two-thirds 
or  more  of  our  games  from  every  rival  except 
Ohio  State,  with  whom  we  have  played  more 
than  five  games  and  a majority  from  the  rest 

In  the  following  years  Oberlin  won  or  tied 
every  game  with  an  Ohio  college,  and  hence 
won  or  tied  for  the  mythical  “Championship” 
which  no  sporting  editor  or  rooter  can  ever 
forget:  ’92,  ’96,  ’97,  '98,  ’01,  ’09,  ’ll,  '13,  ’19, 
'20  (except  State),  ’21,  ’22  (except  State).  In 
the  following  years  only  one  game  was  lost  to 
an  Ohio  team:  ’93,  ’94,  ’95,  ’00,  ’07,  ’10,  ’12,  ’17. 
But  we  are  just  as  proud  of  such  teams  as 
those  of  ’04,  which  after  being  twice  defeated 


1892  FOOTBALL  RECORD 

Oberlin  40,  O.  S.  U.  0 
Oberlin  38,  W.  R.  U.  8 
Oberlin  56,  O.  W.  U.  0 
Oberlin  50,  O.  S.  U.  0 
Oberlin  38,  Kenyon  0 
Oberlin  16,  W.  R.  IT.  0 
Oberlin  24,  U.  of  Michigan  22 


fought  off  the  powerful  State  team  and  won 
4-0;  or  ’06,  which  with  absolutely  no  experi- 
enced material  fought  three  tie  games,  won 
one,  and  lost  two  others  only  by  the  narrowest 
of  margins. 

The  change  of  tactics  which  came  in  with 
the  new  rules  is  of  course  obvious  to  every- 
body, although  few  may  realize  the  perfection 
of  play  which  Nelson  Metcalf’s  teams  showed 
at  their  best  moments.  The  change  in  coach- 
ing methods,  however,  may  not  be  as  generally 
known. 

The  universal  method  used  in  developing 
teams  under  the  old  rules  consisted  in  pro- 
longed scrimmages  indulged  in  every  day  in 
the  week.  In  the  Yale  Alumni  Weekly  for 
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December  8,  Vance  McCormick,  captain  of  the 
Yale  team  of  ’92  says:  “Football  is  a test  of 
endurance  and  there  is  only  one  way  to  train 
yourself  to  endure  hardships,  and  that  is  by 
hard  work  in  actual  scrimmage  to  harden  your- 
self for  the  supreme  test.  If  a man  is  not 
physically  able  to  play  through  the  season 
and  stand  this  test  of  endurance,  then  it  is  too 
dangerous  for  that  man  to  engage  in  football 
as  a sport  and  he  should  not  be  permitted  to 
play."  This  theory  may  be  sound  when  applied 
to  a powerful  set  of  athletes  selected  from  an 
immense  student  body.  But  even  in  that  case 
experience  has  shown  that  prolonged  scrim- 
mage exhausts  the  nervous  reserve  of  the 
players,  and  takes  time  from  the  more  import- 
ant work  of  training  the  individual  to  make 
proper  coordinations  and  teaching  the  team  to 
execute  complicated  plays. 

This  change  came  in  the  midst  of  Coach 
Snyder’s  regime  and  is  more  to  his  credit  than 
the  more  apparent  successes  attributed  to  his 
system.  Today  the  Oberlin  varsity  team  has 
only  about  an  hour  and  a quarter  of  intensive 
practice  on  three  days  in  each  week  with  a 
light  work-out  on  Friday  and  usually  nothing 
on  Monday.  A total  of  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  is  spent  a week  in  actual  scrimmage.  As 
a result  the  light  and  nervous  type  of  athlete 
has  a chance  to  hoard  his  energy  for  the  cru- 
cial test  of  the  game.  Football  has  ceased  to 
be  work  and  is  now  a real  re-creation  and 
sport.  The  result  can  be  seen  in  the  academic 
standing  of  the  players  and  in  the  freshness 
of  their  attack  in  the  actual  games.  That  this 
method  of  training  is  sound  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  our  games  have  re- 
cently been  won  in  the  last  half. 

As  to  tactics,  Oberlin  has  specialized  on  the 
“long  gain”  and  "scoring”  plays.  One  of  Met- 
calf’s plays  has  averaged  more  than  6 yards  for 
each  time  it  has  been  used  in  four  years,  and 
the  counter  to  it  scored  twice  in  the  same 
game!  Another  play,  saved  for  scoring  pur- 
poses, has  scored  seven  touchdowns — a per- 
centage of  50  or  better. 

This  type  of  football,  requiring  little  physical 
strain  and  depending  largely  on  sound  coach- 
ing, clever  tactics,  and  the  tradition  of  good 
fellowship  and  teamwork,  needs  no  apology  in 
any  institution  of  learning,  and  the  alumnus 
may  well  be  proud  of  it  aside  from  any  refer- 
ence to  scores.  ’10 


OBERLIN  35;  MUSKINGUM  20 
Oberlin’s  basketball  team  started  the  1923 
season  appropriately  by  rolling  up  a deci- 
sive victory  over  Muskingum  35-20.  With  only 
one  letter  man  in  the  lineup,  the  crowd  expect- 
ed to  see  a stiff  tussle.  But  the  newly  organ- 
ized quintet  put  up  a great  game,  especially  in 
the  first  half,  when  the  offense  scored  almost 
at  will  against  the  downstaters.  Some  defects 
were  noticeable  in  our  team  work  but  the  show- 
ing of  the  whole  team  indicated  another  good 
season. 

OBERLIN  29;  AKRON  18 
Our  Crimson  and  Gold  five  upset  the  dope 
bucket  by  defeating  Akron  on  their  own  floor 
after  that  team  had  scored  easy  wins  over 
Reserve  and  Miami. 

The  first  half  was  a nip  and  tuck  affair,  end- 
ing with  Akron  ahead  15-14.  Oberlin’s  offense 
started  the  second  half  in  whirlwind  fashion 
netting  some  long  shots  and  soon  putting  the 
game  on  ice.  It  was  in  this  period  that  our 
much  hoped  for  defense  came  to  the  fore  and 
held  Akron  to  no  field  baskets.  Captain  Win- 
ters caged  three  long  tosses  while  Butler  at 
center  was  in  the  play  constantly,  getting  five 
baskets. 

It  was  Oberlin’s  first  victory  over  Akron  in 
basketball  as  we  lost  the  only  other  game 
played  with  the  Rubber  City  team  back  in 
1920.  The  game  came  as  a huge  disappoint- 
ment to  Akron  fans  who  looked  upon  their 
favorites  as  likely  conference  champions. 


OBERLIN  AT  THE  PLAY  HOUSE 

Oberlin  alumni  took  a prominent  part  in  the 
production  of  “Hamlet”  at  the  Playhouse  in 
Cleveland  during  the  weeks  of  January  15  and 
22.  Daphne  Kimball,  C.,  ’18,  portrayed  with 
delicate  art  the  pathetic  part  of  Ophelia,  and 
Mrs.  Katherine  Burtt  Carter,  C.,  ’14,  carried 
with  dignity  and  restrained  feeling  the  part 
of  the  queen.  J.  Albert  W.  Clark,  '18,  was  also 
in  the  cast.  The  play  was  produced  in  the 
Elizabethan  manner  without  pause  between 
scenes.  The  only  scenery  was  the  dark  cur- 
tains against  which  the  Elizabethan  costumes 
stood  out  with  great  beauty. 

On  Saturday  evening,  January  20,  about 
thirty  members  of  the  Oberlin  faculty  and  stu- 
dent body  were  entertained  at  the  University 
Club  by  the  patrons  of  the  Play  House,  and 
saw  the  play  during  the  evening. 
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II 


THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


The  Alumni  Council 


Executive  Committee 

(Term  expires  1923) 

President:  Mark  L.  Thomsen,  ’98 
First  Vice-President:  Clciiveland  It.  Cross,  ’03 
Second  Vice-President:  Mrs.  Laura  S.  Price,  '93 
Uncording  Secretary:  Marie  W.  Wilson,  T4 

Treasurer:  Howard  L.  Itawdon,  '04 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Alumnae  Alliliation: 
Mrs.  Helen  W.  Martin.  *85 
Members  elected  by  the  Councilors-at-Large:  Mark 
O.  Ward,  TO,  Mrs.  Edna  It.  White,  ’98 
Alumni  Secretary:  William  S.  Ament,  TO 


Councilors-at-Large 

(Term  expires  1923) 

Mrs.  Edna  It.  White,  '98 

Mark  O.  Ward,  TO 

Mrs.  Katharine  Hard  Battelle,  T9 

Grove  H.  Patterson,  ’05 

Earl  F.  Adams,  ’01 

(Term  expires  1924) 

Mrs.  Mary  P.  Millikan,  ’93 
Mrs.  Agnes  Warner  Mastick,  ’92 
E.  Allen  Light ner,  '03 
Leyton  E.  Carter,  T4 
Robert  II.  Rice,  '08 

Nominating  Committee 

Mrs.  Amelia  It.  Osborn,  '04.  (Term  expires  1923) 
Heaton  Pennington,  Jr.,  TO.  (Term  expires  1924) 
Mrs.  Helen  W.  Martin,  '85.  (Term  expires  1925) 

Graduate  School  of  Theology  Councilors 
Rev.  Ernest  B.  Allen,  ’03 
Rev.  Harvey  C.  Colburn,  ’03 
Rev.  Herbert  F.  Loomis,  T8 
Rev.  Lawrie  J.  Sharp,  T3 
Rev.  R.  W.  Sanderson,  ’08 


Conservatory  of  Music  Councilors 

Dorothy  A.  Radde,  ’22  (Four  others  to  be  elected) 

Classes 

’C7  Sec.  and  Conn.:  Rev.  It.  T.  Cross 
‘0  Pres.:  Dr.  ,7.  F.  Baldwin 

§ec-  and  Coun.:  Rev.  Q.  L.  Dowd 
<1  Sec.  and  Coun.:  D.  J.  Nve 
T2  Sec.  and  Coun.:  Adella  Itoyce 
<3  Fiftieth  Anniversary  (A.‘  II.  Kennedy  in 
charge) 

, §ec*  and  Coun.:  Alexander  Hadden 
‘2  See.  and  Coun.:  Edith  Dickson 

10  Pres.:  J.  It.  Rogers 
Coun.:  Merritt  Starr 

• 0 Pres.:  C.  B.  Martin 

Coun.:  S.  C.  Huntington 

11  Di’es.:  Rev.  Archibald  Hadden 

Sec.  and  Coun.:  A.  G.  Comings 

‘8  Sec.:  A.  C.  Shat  tuck 
Coun.:  C.  S.  Brown 

• 9 Sec.:  Pres.  II.  C.  King 
,or.  Coun.:  J.  A.  Barber 

80  See.:  A.  W.  Lyon 

’o,  Coun.:  Mrs.  Wm.  W.  Curtis 
SI  Sec.:  J.  H.  Bellows 
Coun.:  E.  W.  Peck 

82  Sec.:  Mrs.  C.  H.  Clague 
•cq  C°un  : Rev.  N.  W.  Bates 

83  Fortieth  Anniversary 

’ra  iec*  an<1  Coun.:  Mrs.  C.  F.  Swift 

84  Sec.:  A.  S.  Root 

Coun.:  Judge  Clark  II.  Nye 


’85 


'86 

’87 


’89 

’90 

’91 

’92 

’93 

’95 

’96 

’97 

*98 


’99 

’00 

’01 

’02 

’03 

’04 

’05 

’0G 

'07 

*08 

'09 

TO 

’ll 

T2 

T3 

T4 

T5 

TG 

'17 

T8 

T9 

*20 

’21 

’22 


Pres.:  J.  L.  Hoffman 

Vice-Pres.  and  Coun.:  Mrs.  Win.  Bliven 

Pres.:  II.  D.  Sheldon 

Sec.  and  Coun.:  Harriet  Mason 

Sec.:  S.  C.  Dickinson 

Coun.:  Mrs.  Ella  W.  Walker 

Coun. : F.  it.  Carpenter 

Sec.:  Mrs.  Lillie  T.  Terborgh 

Sec.  and  Coun.:  O.  S.  Kriebel 

Pres,  and  Sec.:  R.  W.  Firestone 

Coun.:  A.  F.  Millikan 

Pres.:  G.  B.  Skldall 

Coun.:  Mrs.  W.  A.  Siddall 

Pres. ; W.  N.  Crafts 

Sec.  and  Coun.:  Mrs.  S.  C.  Mastick 

Thirtieth  Anniversary 

Pres.:  F.  B.  Bridgman 

Coun.:  L.  E.  Hart 

Pres.:  B.  G.  Mattson 

Coun.:  W.  L.  Griswold 

Sec.:  Julia  Patton 

Coun.:  S.  D.  Callender 

Pres.:  F.  P.  Loomis 

Coun.:  Dr.  W.  B.  Chamberlin 

Sec.  and  Coun.:  E.  A.  Seibert 

Twenty-lift  li  A nn  i versary 

Pres.:  L.  T.  Warner 

Sec.  and  Coun.:  Katharine  Wright 

I’res.:  W.  E.  Mosher 

Coun.:  A.  II.  Fiebach 

Pres.:  W.  T.  Dunmore 

Coun.:  Mrs.  W.  E.  Thomas 

Sec.:  Mrs.  Althea  R.  Woodruff 

Coun.:  E.  W.  Brouse 

Sec.:  It.  L.  Baird 

Coun.:  Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Hatch 

Twentieth  Anniversary 

Sec.:  Mary  Cochran 

Coun.:  Mrs.  Nellie  P.  Wright 

Sec.:  Mrs.  II.  L.  Itawdon 

Coun.:  F.  C.  Van  Cleef 

Sec.:  McConnell  Shank 

Coun.:  It.  O.  Bartholomew 

Pres:  R.  H.  Long 

Coun.:  W.  S.  Cochran 

Sec.:  Iris  Haverstack 

Coun.:  Neil  W.  McGill 

Fi f teen  t h A n ni versa  ry 

Pres.:  II.  .T.  Rohr 

Coun.:  A.  E.  Bradley 

Pres.:  F.  W.  Smith 

Sec.  and  Conn.:  S.  F.  Coffin 

Pres.:  Rev.  I*.  C.  King 

Coun.:  Heaton  Pennington.  Jr. 

See.:  Dr.  J.  II.  Nichols 

Coun.:  Edmund  Burroughs 

Sec.:  Esther  Andrews 

Coun.:  L.  II.  McDaniels 

Tenth  Anniversary 

Pres.:  W.  H.  Mack 

Coun.:  Mrs.  E.  S.  Jones 

Pres.:  R.  W.  Jull iff 

Coun.:  II.  M.  Metcalf 

Pres,  and  Coun.:  C.  M.  Vrooman 

See.:  Ella  Parmenter 

Pres,  and  See.:  J.  A.  Humphreys 

Coun.:  D.  M.  Love 

Pres,  and  Coun.:  It.  R.  Fauver 

Sec.:  Lottie  Peek 

Fifth  Anniversary 

Pres,  and  Sec.:  J.  L.  Davis 

Coun.:  E.  L.  Sherror 

See.:  Mrs.  C.  It.  Gustavel 

Coun.:  II.  W.  Rinehart 

Third  Anniversary 

Pres.:  Edward  Millikan 

Coun.:  J.  D.  McGill 

Sec.:  W.  J.  Clark 

Coun.:  C.  n.  Browning 

Sec.:  Harry  Will 

Coun.:  Theodore  Soller 
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Chapters 

(Where  councilors  have  not  been  reported,  name 
of  president  only  is  given) 

New  England  Chapter 

Pres.:  II.  8.  Itoss,  ex-’05 

Chapter  of  Western  Massachusetts  and  Connect- 
icut. 

Pres.:  John  A.  Sherley,  '01 
Coun. : L.  L.  Doggctt,  ’SO 

New  York  Chapter 

Pres.:  E.  B.  Rich.  ’01 

Councilors:  U.  II.  McKelvey,  '01,  L.  II. 

Pounds,  'S2 

Central  New  York  Chapter 

Pres.:  ,7.  P.  Stiinson.  ex-’08 
Coun.:  Mrs.  M.  W.  Downing,  ’94 

Philadelphia  Chapter 

Pres.:  Dr.  R.  S.  Dorsett,  ’96 
Chapter  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Pres.:  W.  A.  McKinney,  'll 

Coun.:  Dr.  Edwin  Fauver,  ’99 

Chapter  of  Western  New  York 
Pres.:  E.  J.  Moore 
Western  Pennsylvania  Association 
Pres.:  Erma  C.  Jones,  '12 

Conn.:  Mrs.  Rachael  W.  Somers,  '14 

Cleveland.  Ohio,  Chapter 

Pres.:  A.  P>.  Smythe,  ex-'02.  Councilors,  A. 

B.  Smythe,  Mrs.  I.  S.  Osborn 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  Chapter 

Coun.:  Mrs.  Edith  B.  Hannah,  ’97,  C.  C.  W. 
Nieol,  ’ll 

Mahoning  Valley,  Ohio,  Chapter 
Pres.:  Wells  L.  Griswold.  ’94 
Chapter  of  Summit  County,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Aldrich  B.  Underwood,  'll 

Richland  County,  Ohio.  Chapter 
Pres.:  II.  S.  Caldwell,  '07 

Conn.:  Edith  Shearer,  ’13 

Ohio  Valley  Chapter 

Pres.:  Dr.  W.  R.  Morrison,  ’10 

Canton,  Ohio.  Chapter 

Pres:.  Florence  Ilousley.  ’21 
Coun.:  Mrs.  Edna  F.  Busche 
Chapter  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Vicinity 
Pres.:  Frances  Brown,  '18 

Coun.:  Katharine  Wright,  '98 

Northwestern  Ohio  Chapter 
Pres.:  Mark  O.  Ward,  ’10 
Chapter  of  Illinois 

Pres.:  L.  E.  Hart,  ’93 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Chapter 

Pres.:  Dr.  C.  E.  Simpson,  ’99 

Coun.:  Mrs.  Pearl  S.  Lickey,  ’10 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Chapter 
Pres.:  Carl  II.  Slocum,  ’12 
Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  Chapter 

Pres.:  E.  UI.  Sprunger,  ’16 

Chapter  of  Central  Iowa 

Pres.:  Nathan  L.  Mack,  ’15 

Sioux  City.  Iowa,  Chapter 

Pres.:  Cora  M.  Hunter,  ’09 

Nebraska  Chapter 

Pres.:  F.  P.  Loomis,  ’96 

St.  Louis,  Mo..  Chapter 

Pres.:  Rev.  Dwight  J.  Bradley,  ’12 

Mid  la  lid  Chapter.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Pres.:  Dr.  G.  F.  Pendleton,  ’10 

South  Dakota  Chapter 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Lucy  IT.  Ayers,  ’94 

Colorado  Chapter 

Pres. : F.  I.  Carrnthers,  ’90 

Coun.:  Carlton  Aylard,  *92 

Spokane,  Wash.,  Chapter 

Pres. : Dr.  A.  T.  R.  Cunningham,  ’96 

Chapter  of  Puget  Sound 

Pros.:  A.  C.  Pelton,  ’10 

Oregon  Chapter 

Pres.:  Harry  B.  Murphy 

Nor  I hern  Callfornba  Chapter 
Pres.:  J.  B.  Nash,  'll 

Chapter  of  Southern  California 
Pres.:  J.  F.  Peek,  ’75 

North  China  Chapter 

Pres.:  C.  D.  Giauque,  ’16 


Alumnae  Organization 

Mrs.  Helen  White  Martin,  ’85,  Chairman 
Committee  on  Alumnae  Organization 

Among  the  standing  committees  authorized 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  Alumni  Association 
of  Oberlin  College,  is  the  Alumnae  Affiliation 
Committee.  Its  functions  -were  not  defined 
but  the  idea  was  to  follow  the  plan  developed 
by  the  Alumnae  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  co-operation  with  their  Alumni  Association, 
which  association  was  the  first  to  solve  the 
difficult  problem  of  how  the  two  groups  of 
graduates,  each  group  with  the  same  ultimate 
aims  and  purposes  and  yet  with  inherent,  vary- 
ing interests,  could  best  serve  its  Alma  Mater. 
The  Alumnae  Affiliation  Committee  of  Oberlin, 
for  various  reasons,  has  not  been  able  to 
undertake  to  carry  out  its  plans,  in  which 
respect  it  is  not  alone.  Today  the  need  for 
such  a group  is  apparent  as  never  before.  Op- 
portunities for  work  are  waiting,  and  a definite 
plan  to  become  an  effective  part  of  the  whole, 
is  not  wanting. 

Just  what  is  the  function  of,  and  the  need 
for  this  sub-organization?  The  need  does  exist 
for  it  has  been  recognized  and  met  in  four  or 
five  cities.  Here  we  find  flourishing  organiza- 
tions of  Oberlin  Alumnae  and  Oberlin  Alumni — 
united  in  a general  Alumni  Organization.  Each 
group  with  its  own  officers,  its  own  time  and 
place  for  meeting,  its  own  definite  problems 
and  definite  work.  The  Alumnae  and  Alumni 
groups  of  Cleveland  and  Chicago  have  each 
rendered  to  Oberlin  College,  individual  and  dis- 
tinctive service,  which  could  not  have  been 
brought  about  in  the  old  way.  In  the  enter- 
tainment of  Amherst  supporters,  the  help  and 
support  and  wise  counsel  of  the  Cleveland 
Alumni  cannot  be  estimated.  The  constant 
support  and  ready  action  of  the  Cleveland 
Alumnae  can  always  be  counted  on.  At  the 
present  time  both  groups  are  behind  an  "Ober- 
lin  Night”  at  the  Play  House  where  four  of  the 
cast  in  Hamlet  are  Oberlin  graduates. 

So  much  for  local  interests.  What  benefits 
would  result  if  the  Oberlin  Alumnae  as  a body 
were  organized?  Every  Oberlin  Alumna  who 
has  attended  a national  or  state  conference  of 
college  women,  has  felt  the  great  lack  of  such 
organization, — of  something  that  might  hold 
Oberlin  Alumnae  together  as  the  Alumnae  of 
other  colleges  are  held.  That  they,  too,  might 
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be  given  the  honor  of  work  accomplished,  of 
tasks  set.  Even  to  express  loyalty  in  song  is 
denied.  At  a recent  National  Conference  of 
College  women,  the  Oberlin  Alumnae  were 
obliged  to  be  silent  listeners  or  sing  as  war- 
riors bold  or  victorious  athletes.  Unfortunate- 
ly, appearances  were  not  favorable  and  did  not 
warrant  the  liberty. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege has  most  generously  voted  to  take  for  the 
Oberlin  Alumnae,  the  affiliated  membership 
in  the  American  Association  of  University 
Women.  The  following  excerpts  from  the  Con- 
stitution of  that  organization  give  the  plan 
most  acceptably: 

Article  I.  Sec.  2c — Affiliated  Members. 

Alumnae  associations  and  other  groups  of 
alumnae  of  any  college  or  university  recognized 
by  the  Association  may  secure  affiliated  mem- 
bership for  the  alumnae  of  their  respective  in- 
stitutions by  the  payment  of  annual  dues  as 
follows:  for  one  hundred  graduates  two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  a year;  for  every  additional 
hundred  graduates,  or  major  fraction  thereof, 
an  additional  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a year, 
and  so  on  until  the  amount  of  forty  dollars  is 
reached,  which  shall  be  the  maximum  sum  paid 
by  any  association  or  group  of  alumnae 

Article  VII.  Sec.  1-c.  Representation  of 
Affiliated  Members.  , 

Alumnae  Associations  and  groups  of  alumnae 
are  entitled  to  one  voting  delegate  for  every 
one  hundred  graduates  in  their  respective 
groups,  fractions  of  a hundred  not  entitling 
them  to  an  additional  delegate,  the  count  being 
made  only  by  full  hundreds.  The  affiliated 
members  of  no  one  institution  shall  be  entitled 
to  more  than  ten  delegates. 

Six  Oberlin  women  represented  Oberlin  Col- 
lege as  charter  members  of  this  organization 
which  is  now  international  in  its  scope.  To  us 
as  Oberlin  Alumnae,  belongs  a great  honor  and 
a great  opportunity.  This  membership  entitles 
Oberlin  Alumnae  to  group  representation  at 
the  National  Conference  of  the  Association  and 
carries  with  it  the  same  representation  at  the 
Conference  of  the  Affiliated  Alumnae  Associa- 
tions. In  other  words  Oberlin  Alumnae  will 
be  in  direct  communication  with  all  Alumnae 
Associations,  will  be  recipients  of  many  courte- 
sies, of  requests  for  service  and  of  opportun- 
ities to  represent  Oberlin  College. 

In  no  way  will  loyalty  to  the  General  Asso- 
ciation be  lessened,  but  rather  be  quickened. 


Oberlin  College  today  needs  the  intelligent 
help  of  her  Alumnae  as  individuals  and  as  a 
group.  We  are  ready  to  serve. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Council  to  be 
held  February  22nd  in  Oberlin,  a definite  plan 
will  be  suggested  for  the  Oberlin  Alumnae. 
Will  you  express  to  your  class  secretary  or 
Alumni  Councilor  your  willingness  to  cooperate 
in  building  up  a strong  and  united  alumnae 
Affiliation  Committee  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  Oberlin  College  and  in  this  way  make 
worthy  acknowledgment  of  this  generosity? 


JOHNSTON  FELLOWSHIP 
The  L.  L.  S.  Alumnae  Association  offers  the 
Johnston  Fellowship  of  $500.00  for  graduate 
study  for  the  year  1923-1924  to  the  members 
of  L.  L.  S.  Application  for  the  Fellowship 
should  be  made  to  the  chairman  of  the  Award- 
ing Committee,  Prof.  C.  G.  Rogers,  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  who  will  furnish  blanks  and  information 
as  to  the  conditions  necessary.  It  is  important 
that  the  blanks,  properly  filled  out,  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  chairman  by  April  1. 

Edith  M.  Clarke, 

Sec.-Treas.  Johnston  Fellowship  Fund 

OBERLIN  WOMEN’S  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 
On  January  13th,  the  Oberlin  women  of  Chi- 
cago enjoyed  a reception  in  honor  of  President 
King  and  Dean  Cole  at  the  Corden  Club.  Miss 
Carolyn  Willard,  Miss  Rebecca  Ashley,  Mes- 
dames  Amos  Miller,  Thomas  J.  Dee,  Robert  K. 
Clark  and  Frank  H.  T.  Potter  were  hostesses. 
President  King  spoke  briefly  regarding  the 
Challenge  to  Education  in  present  conditions 
and  mentioned  certain  esssentials  which  we 
have  a right  to  expect  from  a liberal  education. 
Dean  Cole  touched  upon  the  increased  attend- 
ance in  the  college,  the  results  of  some  of  the 
present  policies  and  the  exceptionally  happy 
atmosphere  in  the  college  life.  In  spite  of  ex- 
tremely popular  programs  at  the  Grand  Opera 
and  elsewhere,  about  fifty  attended  represent- 
ing classes  from  the  sixties  to  the  nineteen 
twenties. 

Laura  S.  Price, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

DETROIT  CHAPTER 

The  January  7th  meeting  of  the  Detroit 
Chapter,  held  at  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Clarence  E.  Simpson,  ’99,  was  particularly  en- 
joyable. It  was  a satisfaction  to  learn  from 
the  treasurer,  Mr.  M.  M.  Kalbfleisch,  ’16,  that 
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after  all  Glee  Club  Concert  expenses  had  been 
met  there  would  doubtless  be  a balance  left 
for  the  Treasury.  Appreciation  of  the  success 
of  the  Concert  was  expressed  on  all  sides. 

What  will  remain  longest  in  the  memory  of 
many  was  the  hour  of  music  following  the 
serving  of  tea.  Songs  were  sung  to  an  appre- 
ciative audience  by  Mrs.  Simpson,  Mrs.  Neff, 
and  Mrs.  Lickey.  Then  all  joined  in  the  sing- 
ing of  old  songs  that  everybody  knew,  as  the 
shadows  deepened  outside  and  the  fire  glowed 
more  brightly  in  the  fire-place. 

THE  WARREN  CHAPTER 
The  Warren  Chapter  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, a local  organization  distinct  from  the 
Mahoning  Valley  Chapter,  met  Wednesday, 
December  20,  at  the  Masonic  Club  for  an  in- 
formal dinner.  Mr.  Negley  K.  Teeters,  ’19, 
now  director  of  the  Warren  Community  Ser- 
vice, was  elected  President  and  Mrs.  Warren 
Thomas,  ’00,  Vice-President  and  Secretary. 
Following  the  meeting  the  members  went  to 
the  Opera  House  where  the  Oberlin  College 
films  were  on  the  program.  The  Warren  Chap- 
ter plans  to  meet  once  a month  at  an  informal 
dinner. 

CINCINNATI  CHAPTER 
On  November  19th,  thirty  members  and 
friends  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Association  of 
Cincinnati,  held  a “get-together”  meeting  at 
the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Morrison.  Mrs. 
Morrison,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Lorenz  and  Miss 
Thurston,  served  a delicious  buffet  lunch,  after 
which  followed  a short  business  meeting.  Mr. 
Cochran  gave  a most  interesting  talk  on  “The 
Relation  of  the  Trustee  to  the  College.”  The 
evening  closed  with  informal  discussion  and 
songs. 

PITTSBURGH  CHAPTER 
The  Pittsburgh  alumni  had  another  delight- 
ful reunion  in  the  form  of  a Christmas  party 
at  the  William  Penn  Hotel  on  December  27. 
The  program  included  dramatic  readings  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Jones  Sherrill,  wife  of  Dr.  A.  W. 
Sherrill,  ’97,  and  vocal  solos  by  Donald  H.  Mc- 
Gill, ’19.  Dancing  and  cards  followed  the  pro- 
gram, and  a buffet  lunch  was  served. 

CLAREMONT  REUNION 
The  birthday  of  Dr.  F.  H.  Geer  was  the  occa- 
sion of  a gathering  of  all  Oberlin  people  in 
Claremont,  California,  on  December  18.  The 
evening  was  spent  in  pleasant  reminiscences, 


and  Mrs.  Geer  served  refreshments.  Those 
present,  or  invited,  included  Dr.  F.  H.  Geer, 
’71,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Geer,  ’67,  Prof.  E.  B.  Geer,  ’74, 
Mrs.  O.  H.  Duvall,  ’89,  M.  M.  Squire,  ’77,  Mrs. 
L.  B.  Hall,  ’96,  Mrs.  Wm.  Renwick,  ’68,  Miss 
De  Groff,  and  Miss  Helen  Stover,  ’97-’03,  be- 
sides several  former  residents  of  Oberlin. 

BUFFALO  CHAPTER 

At  the  Hotel  Statler  on  January  second,  the 
Buffalo  Chapter  staged  an  All-Ohio  night  with 
the  alumni  of  all  Ohio  colleges  as  guests.  The 
Oberlin  Dramatic  Association  furnished  the 
entertainment.  The  hall  room  was  decorated 
with  the  colors  of  leading  Ohio  colleges.  The 
Oberlin,  Ohio  State,  Case,  and  Wooster  dele- 
gations occupied  special  boxes.  The  plays  were 
followed  by  dancing. 

AKRON  WOMEN’S  CLUB 

The  Akron  Women’s  Club  are  this  year  main- 
taining a scholarship  at  Oberlin  for  a Chinese 
student  from  the  Oberlin  Memorial  Academy 
at  Tailcu,  Shansi.  The  Scholarship  has  been 
assigned  to  Miss  Lan  H.  Liu,  who  studied  and 
later  taught  in  Oberlin-in-China.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  Yen  Ching  College  for  Women, 
Peking. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  CHAPTER 

Eighty-five  members  of  the  Oberlin  Associa- 
tion of  Southern  California  met  for  a seven 
o’clock  dinner  at  Wilshire  Inn,  Los  Angeles, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  January  9,  1923.  Follow- 
ing the  dinner  Mr.  John  Fisher  Peck,  the  pres- 
ident, introduced  Dr.  Robert  A.  Millikan  of  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology  and  Dr.  S. 
R.  Williams  of  the  department  of  Physics  at 
Oberlin,  both  of  whom  gave  most  interesting 
speeches. 

Mrs.  Isabel  Betts  extended  an  invitation  for 
the  association  to  meet  at  her  home  February 
22nd,  which  was  gladly  accepted. 

The  e’ection  of  new  officers  resulted  as  fol- 
lows : — - 

President — Henry  Seaman,  ’04. 

1st  Vice.-pres. — Mrs.  Isabel  Betts,  ’86. 

2nd  Vice.-pres. — Elmer  C.  Henderson,  12. 

Sec'y  and  Treas.— Helen  Pratt,  ’06. 

The  evening  was  closed  with  dancing  and  the 
singing  of  Oberlin  songs. 

Charlotte  Weatherill. 

Sec.  Oberlin  Association 
of  Southern  California. 
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ILLINOIS  CHAPTER 

No  larger  or  more  enthusiastic  Oberlin  event 
ever  took  place  in  Chicago  than  the  annual 
dinner  and  concert  held  on  the  evening  of 
January  2,  1923  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel.  Aside 
from  the  Glee  Club,  more  than  250  people  were 
assembled.  They  came  not  only  from  Chicago 
and  the  suburbs — but  from  towns  downstate, 
the  combination  of  President  King  and  the 
Glee  Club  bringing  out  people  who  had  not 
attended  for  years. 

President  King  talked  of  Oberlin  doings  and 
policies — while  the  Glee  club  sang  before,  after 
and  in-between  other  events,  giving  us  one  of 
their  jolly  stunts  and  some  of  their  finest 
music.  Dancing  followed  the  program. 

Mr.  Louis  E.  Hart,  Class  of  1893,  who  has 


put  new  life  into  the  Illinois  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, was  again  elected  President  by  acclama- 
tion. The  other  officers  are: 

Vice  President — Andrew  D.  Collins,  1908. 

Treasurer — C.  Dean  Wells,  1910. 

Secretary — Ruth  G.  Nichols,  1903.  1540  Far- 

well  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Executive  Committee 

Andrew  D.  Collins,  1908. 

Mrs.  Inez  Michiner  Smith,  1892. 

C.  Dean  Wells,  1910. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Hamilton,  1919. 

Mrs.  R.  K.  Clark,  1912. 

Arthur  F.  Baker,  1911. 

Amos  C.  Miller,  1889. 

Roth  G.  Nichols, 

Secretary 


News  of  the  Alumni 


Acad.  ’45-’46 — Dr.  William  P.  Horton,  of  East 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  will  reach  his  one  hundredth 
birthday  next  October.  He  was  a preparatory 
student  in  Oberlin  in  1845  and  ’46,  and  graduat- 
ed from  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery  in 
1865.  From  1869  to  1877  he  was  a member  of 
the  Cleveland  City  Council,  and  was  a prac- 
ticing dentist  in  Cleveland  for  many  years 
after  this. 

Acad.  ’60-’61 — Harriet  Sophia  Alexander  is 
living  at  East  Townsend,  Ohio.  Her  address 
is  R.  F.  D.  Box  7,  Collins,  Ohio. 

’72-74 — Edwin  C.  Silsby,  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing leaders  in  education  for  the  colored  people 
of  the  South,  died  on  November  26th  in  Talla- 
dega, Ala.  In  reviewing  his  life  “The  Con- 
gregationalist”  says:  “Born  of  missionary  par- 
entage in  Siam,  Dr.  Silsby  went  to  Alabama 
following  the  war,  with  his  father,  who  was 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau. 
After  ten  years  of  service  under  the  A.  M.  A. 
in  Selma,  Ala.,  Mr.  Silsby  went  to  Talladega  in 
1885  as  treasurer  and  secretary,  which  position 
he  held  for  twenty-two  years,  when  he  joined 
the  teaching  force  there,  to  remain  until  he 
retired  a few  years  ago.  He  was  active,  how- 
ever, until  his  death,  in  the  administrative 
work  of  the  college.  His  was  a great  soul,  a 
great  heart  and  a great  mind.” 

73 — Martha  Minerva  Reed  was  born  in  Say- 
brook,  Ohio,  the  daughter  of  parents  who  were 
pioneers  in  the  Western  Reserve.  After  her 
grammar  school  education  she  attended  Grand 


River  Institute  in  Austinburg,  her  family’s 
home  town,  teaching  and  studying  alternately 
until  her  graduation  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
She  then  entered  Oberlin  College,  teaching 
during  the  winter  terms  of  school  and  studying 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  as  was  customary 
among  Oberlin  students  of  that  day.  She  was 
graduated  in  1873,  and  after  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  of  Oberlin  and  Warren,  Ohio, 
for  four  years,  was  united  in  marriage  to  her 
classmate,  Rev.  William  Clayton  Rogers  of 
Oberlin. 

Mr.  Rogers  held  pastorates  in  Dwight,  111., 
and  in  Cleveland,  Fremont,  and  Brecksville, 
Ohio.  In  the  sixth  year  of  his  pastorate  of  the 
Congregational  Church  at  Brecksville,  he  died 
suddenly  at  the  age  of  forty-nine.  Mrs.  Rogers 
then  came  with  her  two  children  to  Wellington, 
Ohio,  and  during  the  next  eight  years  held  the 
position  of  teacher  of  English  in  the  high 
school  there,  thus  taking  upon(  herself  the 
burden  of  the  home  and  the  education  of  her 
children. 

Her  retirement  from  teaching  in  1907  enabled 
her  to  devote  herself  to  her  home,  her  church, 
and  her  friends,  and  to  continue  the  interest 
in  national  affairs  and  world  progress  which 
had  always  been  one  of  her  outstanding  charac- 
teristics. She  looked  forward  to  death  not  only 
without  dread  or  fear,  but  with  the  high  cour- 
age of  one  who  has  conquered  life,  and  who 
sees  in  death  only  a transition  into  larger  life. 
Into  this  larger  life  she  passed  on  New  Year’s 
day,  1923. 
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Mrs.  Rogers  is  survived  by  a brother,  Dr. 
Frank  C.  Reed,  of  Akron,  Ohio;  a daughter, 
Miss  Miriam  L.  Rogers.  ’07,  of  Wellington;  a 
son,  Dr.  Rupert  R.  Rogers,  '10,  and  three  grand- 
children, of  Warren,  Ohio. 

’77 — The  new  mayor  of  Muskegon,  Michigan, 
is  Dr.  Archibald  Hadden,  ’77.  The  retiring 
mayor  is  Henry  E.  Langeland,  Sr.,  who  is  the 
father  of  Henry  E.  Langeland,  Jr.,  ’10. 

’81 — E.  W.  Peck,  state  secretary  of  the 
Minnesota  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  has  been  given  a year’s 
leave  of  absence  after  thirty-five  years  of  serv- 
ice to  join  the  nineteenth  “Clark  World  Tour” 
as  chaplain  and  manager  of  all  Sabbath  ser- 
vices and  all  entertainments  on  the  steamer 
“Empress  of  Scotland.”  The  tour  lasts  for 
three  months,  beginning  about  January  25th, 
and  includes  the  entire  Mediterranean  region. 

’83-A.M.  '97— Mrs.  C.  F.  Swift  (Janet  Me- 
Kelvey),  whose  fine  interpretation  of  the 
Oberammergau  Passion  Play  has  been  appre- 
ciatively received  in  many  of  the  churches  and 
clubs  of  Ohio,  is  planning  to  repeat  it  in 
churches  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Winnetka  and 
Oak  Park,  111. 

’83 -’85— John  C.  Diehl  (A.B.  Yale,  ’87,  A.M., 
’03)  is  acting  superintendent  of  schools,  Erie, 
Pa. 

’88 — A number  of  years  ago  Miss  Rose 
Mason  brought  back  from  the  Holy  Land 
some  water  from  the  River  Jordan,  which  she 
left  to  her  sister  with  the  request  that  it  be 
given  to  the  first  member  of  the  class  of  ’88  to 
become  a grandparent.  Mrs.  Joe  Beatty  Burtt 
(Anna  Gurney),  5408  University  Ave.,  Chicago, 
was  the  classmate  who  fulfilled  the  requirement; 
and  on  December  21,  1922,  John  Gurney  Burtt, 
Jr.,  age  5,  and  Barbara  Burtt,  age  2,  were  bap- 
tized at  the  Hyde  Park  Congregational  church 
with  the  water  from  the  Jordan.  John  Gurney 
Burtt,  Jr,,  incidentally,  was  classified  by  the 
U.  S.  government  in  1918  as  a perfect  baby. 

’88,  A.M.  ’90,  LL.D.  ’15 — Professor  John  R. 
Commons  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  is 
president  of  the  National  Monetary  Associa- 
tion which  has  been  formed  at  Wisconsin.  A 
monetary  system  which  will  eliminate  business 
depression  is  the  desire  of  the  organizers. 

’90 — Fred  B.  Mason,  general  agent  of  the 
Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company,  has  been  active 
in  forwarding  the  recent  movement  for  the 
prevention  of  crime,  working  especially  through 
the  National  Association  of  Life  Underwriters. 

’90-  '91 — Dr.  Alice  Reefy  Arnold,  Physiologi- 


cal Therapeutist,  is  now  living  at  106  Central 
Park  West,  N.  Y.  C. 

91  The  Edison  medal,  the  greatest  honor 
America  has  to  offer  in  the  field  of  electrical 
science,  was  awarded  for  the  year  1922  to 
Robert  A.  Millikan,  in  especial  recognition  of 
his  recent  experiments  proving  that  all  elec- 
trons are  alike.  A complete  account  will  be 
found  in  the  News  Letter. 

’93— William  Lodwiclc  has  closed  his  five 
years  successful  pastorate  at  Platteville,  Wis., 
and  has  begun  a new  pastorate  at  Sparta,  Wis. 

’95 — Rev.  William  A.  Schwimley  has  been 
called  from  Oakland,  Calif.,  to  Escondido. 

’96— Dr.  A.  T.  R.  Cunningham,  of  Spokane, 
Wash.,  is  leaving  shortly  for  a three  months 
trip  to  South  America. 

’96— Clarence  A.  Sharpe  is  editor  and  man- 
ager of  the  Country  Bard,  a magazine  of  poetry 
published  quarterly  at  Madison,  N.  J. 

’98 — A.  C.  Norris  is  a Smith-Hughes  voca- 
tional man  in  Elwood,  Ind.  He  is  city  forester, 
city  chemist,  Boys  Club  leader,  and  contribut- 
ing editor  to  the  Elwood  Call-Leader. 

’98  - ’03 — Maurice  F.  Parmelee  has  resigned 
his  position  with  the  American  Consular  serv- 
ice in  Berlin,  where  he  has  served  for  the  last 
two  years.  He  expects  to  return  to  this  coun- 
try in  the  near  future. 

’99 — The  Rev.  Ludwig  Thomsen  has  accepted 
a pastorate  at  Osborn,  Kansas. 

’99  - ’00 — Halbert  J.  Skinner  is  with  the 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  740 
Leader  News  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

’01 — Mrs.  Stella  M.  Bogart  of  Urbana,  111., 
is  now  in  Teheran,  Persia,  and  will  not  return 
until  the  end  of  1923. 

’02 — Harold  Bushnell  Reed  died  in  Chicago 
December  21  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  after  an 
illness  of  several  months.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  home  of  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Arthur  T.  Reed,  in  Oberlin,  Rev.  Roy  K.  Bow- 
ers, ’95,  officiating.  Mr.  Reed  was  one  of  the 
prominent  secondary  school  teachers  of  Cleve- 
land, having  taught  physics  in  East  High 
school  for  ten  years.  Before  coming  to  Cleve- 
land he  taught  in  Conneaut  and  Akron,  Ohio, 
and  Seattle,  Wash.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife  (Miss  Katherine  Bahr)  and  a son,  Robert. 

Ex-’02 — Mrs.  A.  C.  Norris  (Hettie  Edith 
Giles),  of  Elwood,  Ind.,  conducts  a monthly 
baby  clinic  under  direction  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health.  She  and  her  committee  of  the 
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Woman’s  Department  Club  make  from  thirty 
to  sixty  examinations  a month. 

'04 — George  Reuben  Brown  is  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  North  American  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  which  produces  gas  and  oil  burn- 
ing equipment  for  use  in  factories.  His  ad- 
dress is  8918  Frederick  Avenue,  Cleveland,  O. 

’04 -’06 — Ben  Henry  Smith  sang  the  bass  solo 
role  in  the  presentation  of  “The  Messiah” 
which  was  given  by  the  Denver  Municipal 
Chorus  on  Sunday,  December  30.  As  a student 
in  the  Conservatory  Mr.  Smith  was  a pupil  of 
Professor  Harroun. 

’05 — George  Watson  Strong  was  born  at 
Huntsburg,  Geauga  County,  Ohio,  August  13th, 
1882.  He  prepared  for  college  at  Huntsburg 
High  School,  graduating  in  1901.  He  entered 
Oberlin  that  fall,  receiving  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  with  the  class  of  1905.  He  con- 
tinued his  education  at  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science  where  he  received  the  degree  of  Elec- 
trical Engineer  with  the  class  of  1907. 

September  23rd,  1908,  he  married  Lucy  Drake 
Carey,  to  whom  Forest  Wayne  was  born  Oc- 
tober 8th,  1909,  and  Vivian  Joyce  was  born 
September  7th,  1914. 

He  held  responsible  engineering  positions 
with  the  Westinghouse  and  The  Cleveland 
Electric  Illuminating  Company,  and  was  for  a 
time  superintendent  of  the  Mansfield  Light  and 
Power  Company.  Subsequently  he  engaged  in 
educational  work. 

On  the  morning  of  December  28th,  1922, 
while  apparently  in  robust  health,  he  fell  dead. 

’05 — Mary  E.  Elmore  is  spending  the  year 
with  her  sister,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Nelson,  who,  with 
Rev.  C.  A.  Nelson,  ’89,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
American-Chinese  School  in  Canton,  China. 
Mail  -nail  be  forwarded  to  her  from  490  Han- 
cock St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

’06 — Faith  Parmelee  arrived  in  New  York 
about  the  middle  of  January,  on  furlough  from 
India.  She  left  India  the  last  of  March,  1922, 
and  reached  England  the  first  of  May.  For  six 
weeks  she  traveled  in  Germany  and  Austria, 
and  represented  the  Indian  National  Commit- 
tee of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  the  Commission  of 
the  World’s  Committee  in  St.  Wolfgang.  The 
remainder  of  the  time  she  spent  in  England 
and  Scotland,  taking  lectures  for  three  months 
at  the  London  School  of  Economics  and  New 
College,  London  University.  Miss  Parmelee’s 
permanent  address  while  in  America  is  care 
Overseas  Dept.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  600  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


’06  - ’07 — Edward  W.  Bassett  is  a salesman 
for  the  White  Auto  Company  in  Cleveland. 
His  address  is  1855  Stanwood  Road,  E.  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

’07,  T.  ’09 — The  Rev.  A.  C.  Hacke  of  Fargo, 
N.  Dak.,  state  superintendent  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Home  Missions,  on  a recent  visit  to 
Oberlin,  reported  that  during  the  last  summer 
six  Oberlin  college  and  seminary  men  were  en- 
gaged in  home  mission  work  for  the  summer  in 
North  Dakota. 

’07 — A photograph  of  the  statue  of  Edward 
Winslow,  Puritan  forefather,  by  Mrs.  Clara 
Lathrop  Strong,  ’07,  is  reproduced  in  the  Con- 
gregationalist  of  December  21st. 

’08 — The  present  address  of  Mrs.  W.  E.  Dun- 
lde  (Florence  Hull)  is  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

’09 — R.  B.  Curtiss  is  in  charge  of  manual 
training  and  mechanical  drawing  in  the  Visalia 
Union  High  School,  Visalia,  Calif.  His  ad- 
dress is  220  N.  W.  First  Street. 

Ex-’09 — State  Senator  Frank  Burke  of  Elyria 
introduced  January  16  a bill  establishing  a 
minimum  wage  for  women  and  children.  A 
similar  proposal  was  passed  by  the  house  last 
year  but  was  killed  by  the  senate.  Mr.  Burke 
hopes  to  fight  the  bill  through  the  latter  body 
this  year.  The  bill  provides  for  a commission 
of  three,  one  representing  the  employers,  one 
the  employees,  and  one  the  public.  One  of 
these  three  should  be  a woman.  The  Director 
of  Industrial  Relations  would  be  a member  ex- 
officio,  but  would  not  have  the  power  to  vote. 
The  enactment  of  a minimum  wage  law  for 
Ohio  is  certainly  desirable  and  sane,  and  should 
have  the  backing  of  progressive  people  through- 
out the  state. 

’09 — Grace  E.  McConnaughey  sails  on  Jan- 
uary 31st  for  China  to  remain  two  years. 

’10,  T.  ’14 — Rev.  Frank  M,  Irwin  has  been 
called  from  North  Fairfield,  Ohio,  to  Leeds, 
North  Dakota. 

’10,  A.M.,  ’16 — The  Rev.  W.  F.  Frazier  is  now 
superintendent  of  the  Vermont  Congregational 
Conference.  Address,  Burlington  Savings 
Bank  Bldg.,  Burlington,  Vt.  Mr.  Frazier  edits 
the  Vermont  Missionary  and  acts  as  the  ad- 
viser of  all  the  Congregational  churches  in  the 
state. 

’10 — Percy  J.  Ebbott,  vice-president  of  the 
Seaboard  National  Bank,  New  York  City,  was 
married  on  January  1st  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Camp.  The  wedding  took  place  at  the  home  of 
the  bride’s  aunt,  Mrs.  William  A.  Adams,  at 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 
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’10 — Harlan  Dulmage  is  ill  at  the  Toomis 
Sanitarium,  Toomis,  N.  Y.  His  friends  may 
wish  to  drop  him  a line  of  good  cheer. 

’10  - ’16 — Flora  Bewersdorf  (A.B.,  University 
of  Chicago,  ’19)  is  teaching  in  the  Tuley  High 
School  in  Chicago.  Her  address  is  4556  N. 
Pauline  Street. 

'll  - '12 — Maud  Salome  Beyer  is  teaching  mu- 
sic in  South  Bend,  Ind.  Her  address  is  504 
South  Columbia  Street. 

'12 — Ruth  Beshgetour  is  now  Mrs.  G.  F.  Bow- 
man. Address,  34  Pearl  Street,  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y. 

’13 — Martha  L.  B.  Nichols  has  been  appointed 
teacher  in  one  of  the  Oberlin  grammar  schools, 
to  relieve  crowded  conditions  existing  there. 
Miss  Nichols  has  taught  in  the  Lorain  public 
schools  since  her  graduation,  and  for  the  past 
semester  has  been  doing  work  for  her  master’s 
degree  at  Oberlin  College. 

Ex-’14  — Frances  T.  Allen,  daughter  of  Fred- 
erick L.  Allen,  ’89,  was  killed  in  an  automobile 
accident  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  January  1.  Miss 
Allen  was  a fresman  at  Oberlin  in  1910-11.  She 
graduated  from  Ohio  State  University  in  1914. 
At  the  time  of  her  death  she  was  teaching  in 
the  high  school  at  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

’14  - T.  ’17 — Lawrence  B.  Robertson,  pastor 
of  the  Plymouth  Congregational  Church  of 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  died  December  23,  after  a 
five  days’  illness  with  pneumonia.  Mr.  Robert- 
son came  to  Grand  Forks  in  September,  1921, 
after  holding  successive  pastorates  in  Madison, 
Wis.,  and  in  Calumet,  Mich.  Shortly  before  his 
arrival  the  closing  of  the  Grand  Forks  church 
had  been  seriously  considered;  but  during  his 
pastorate  of  a little  more  than  a year,  the 
church  debt  and  the  amount  of  home  mission 
aid  required  were  substantially  decreased,  the 
budget  was  increased,  and  plans  were  begun  for 
enlarging  the  church,  which  was  often  filled  to 
seating  capacity.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson was  exercising  a vital  influence  on  the 
faculty  and  student  body  of  the  University  of 
North  Dakota.  Thomas  F.  Kane,  president  of 
the  University,  says  of  him:  "It  would  be  little 
exaggerated  to  give  the  estimate  that  the  main- 
tenance of  a college  would  be  justified  if  it 
could  turn  out  one  such  man  a year  as  Mr. 
Robertson  has  proved  to  be.” 

Mr.  Robertson  is  survived  by  his  wife  (Miss 
Carria  Ellis  of  Milwaukee),  his  four  year  old 
son,  and  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E. 
Robertson  of  Milwaukee.  Following  the  funer- 


al service  in  Grand  Forks,  at  which  the  sermon 
was  delivered  by  President  E.  P.  Robertson  of 
Wesley  College,  the  body  was  taken  to  Mil- 
waukee for  burial. 

14-’15  — Sherwood  F.  Moran  and  Ursul 
Reeves  Moran  are  leaving  J a p an  for 
their  first  furlough,  accompanied  by  their 
two  boys  “Sherry”  and  Donald.  They 
are  returning  to  America  by  way  of 
Europe,  visiting  with  Mrs.  Moran’s 
mother  in  China  and  Mr.  Moran’s  sister,  a 
missionary  in  India.  They  expect  to  reach 
New  York  by  the  end  of  March,  and  their 
mail  address  will  be  care  Miss  Grace  Reeves, 
509  W.  121st  St.,  New  York  City. 

'15 — Martin  H.  Dodge  has  completed  a series 
of  surveys  of  industrial  conditions  in  and  about 
New  York  City.  The  resulting  industrial  map 
of  New  York  City  and  environs  is  an  interest- 
ing and  accurate  visualization  of  industrial  con- 
ditions of  the  metropolis. 

’15 — Bruce  R.  Baxter,  professor  in  Mount 
Union  College,  Alliance,  Ohio,  left  on  January 
20  for  a second  “world  trip.”  He  intends  es- 
pecially to  investigate  conditions  in  the  Near 
East. 

’15-ex ’17 — Thomas  Neill,  '15,  is  at  the  head  of 
the  work  in  Physical  Education  at  Western  Re- 
serve University.  Dr.  Frank  Yocom,  ex-’17,  is 
head  of  the  combined  department  of  Physical 
Education  and  Athletics. 

'16 — Lucile  Young  was  married  on  December 
30  to  Mr.  Fred  Goerner  of  Pittsburgh.  Mrs. 
Goerner  has  been  teaching  French  in  a high 
school  near  Pittsburgh,  while  Mr.  Goerner  is 
with  the  Westinghouse  Electric  company  there. 

'17 — Born,  December  31,  1922,  to  J.  Fitch 
King  and  Hilda  Clark  King,  ex-’18,  a son  Rich- 
ard Gordon. 

’09  - '17  - ’21— Arthur  Bradley,  ’09,  is  agency 
organizer  for  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company,  with  offices  at  600  Bulkley  Bui. ding, 
Cleveland.  With  the  same  agency  are  Clarence 
Amstutz,  '17,  Paul  Nutting,  '21,  and  Frank  G. 
Rice,  ’21. 

In  a recent  trip  near  Burton,  Ohio,  Amstutz 
was  stalled  in  a bank  of  snow,  and  since  he 
was  entirely  isolated  in  the  open  country  he 
had  to  spend  the  entire  night  in  his  Ford  and 
would  have  been  there  until  the  next  thaw  had 
not  passing  milk  trucks  rescued  him  in  the 
morning. 

'17  — Jack  Dilgren  and  Miss  Ruth  Evarts 
were  married  December  23rd.  Mr.  Dilgien  viU 
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graduate  from  the  law  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  in  June. 

C-T7-T9 — Eleanor  K.  Allen  is  teaching  piano 
and  organ  at  Mandan,  N.  D. 

T8 — Lucy  M.  Rice  is  doing  graduate  work  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California  where 
she  expects  to  receive  her  California  Teachers’ 
Certificate  in  February  and  her  Master’s  de- 
gree in  Chemistry  in  June.  Her  address  is 
1421  South  Albany  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

T8 — Isabella  Keller  is  now  Mrs.  P.  S.  Mc- 
Evoy.  Her  address  is  Equality,  111. 

’18 — Born,  December  12,  1922,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  Frank  Crall  of  McKeesport,  Pa.,  a son, 
Frank  Norton. 

’18-T9 — Emma  Berry  is  a nurse  in  the  Hamot 
Hospital,  Erie,  Va. 


T9 — Paul  A.  Wilson  is  principal  of  Pleasant 
Hill  Academy,  Pleasant  Hill,  Tenn. 

T9 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer  Bevis  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  announce  the  birth  of  a son, 
Palmer  Lichty,  on  January  3.  Mrs.  Bevis  was 
formerly  Maude  Lichty,  T9. 

’20 — Mary  Ruth  Fenderich  is  now  Mrs.  Sam- 
uel E.  Brown.  Her  address  is  New  Alexandria, 
Pa. 

’21 — Alton  R.  Stevens,  teacher  and  director 
of  athletics  at  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  was  married  on 
December  28  to  Miss  Rhea  Huffman,  a grad- 
uate of  the  Oberlin  Kindergarten  Training 
School  in  the  class  of  ’21. 

’22 — Margaret  R.  Steer  and  Ralph  T.  Huntley 
were  married  December  23.  They  are  both 
teaching  in  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va. 


Oberlin  Reeil  Estate 

Consult  us  for  listing  of  Lots,  Homes  and  Farms  in  and  about  Oberlin 

RICE  & BURK  LEYA/ 


C>%  and  7%  Non-Taxable  Investments 

Our  Preferred  Real  Estate  Certificates  have  all  the  security  of  a real  estate 
mortgage  and  are  free  from  all  state  or  municipal  taxes.  They  resemble  in  form 
the  participative  real  estate  shares  well  known  to  Cleveland  and  Northern  Ohio 
investors  but  cover  a preferred  one-half  interest  only  in  the  real  estate  and  so 
have  the  speculative  feature  eliminated.  Principal  investment  and  income  returns 
further  guaranteed  by  our  One  Million  Dollars  of  Capital. 

Full  particulars  on  this  and  other  investments  gladly  given  on  request. 

Bankers  Mortgage  Company 

tep-  Capital  $1,000,000 

New  York  Life  Bldg.  (Ground  Floor)  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

INLAND  SECURITY  COMPANY,  A.iociattd 

24  Years  without  Loss  to  an  Investor 


J.  H.  NORTON 


Safe! 

‘ L'OR  the  past  sixteen  years  I 
have  obtained  whatever  bonds 
I was  able  to  buy,  through  you;  and 
I am  glad  to  say,  with  satisfactory 
results.” 

So  writes  Mr.  J.  H.  Norton,  3148 
Ainslee  Street,  Chicago. 

Thousands  of  others  could  say 
the  same  about  the  safe  bonds  in 
which  we  specialize.  Invest  with 
confidence  at 


tlbe  Cleveland  "Crust  Company 

Resources:  More  Than  $170,000,000 

A BRANCH  IN  EVERY  NEIGHBORHOOD 


The 

News  Printing  Co. 


This  Bank  is  thoroughly  equipped  to 
handle  all  lines  of  Banking  Business  and 
solicits  the  accounts  of  all  who  desire  and 
appreciate  a strong  banking  connection. 
Our  Banking  Service  includes: 

Checking  Accounts 
Savings  Accounts 
Certificates  of  Deposit 
Commercial  Loans 
Collateral  Loans 
Mortgage  Loans 
Investments 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Exchange 
Safety  Deposit  Boxes 
And  Friendly  Service 

I.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier. 


Printers  of 
THE 

ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 


Anything  in  Printing 
from  a 

Card  to  a Book 


Five  years  out  of  college  and 
deep  in  a rut 

“What  hope  is  there  for  me?”  he  asked 


HE  graduated  in  1912 
from  one  of  the  best  of 
New  England’s  colleges,  and 
found  a job  in  a big  Eastern 
business. 

For  a year  or  two  things 
seemed  to  go  very  well;  he 
moved  from  one  subordi- 
nate job  to  another  at  nom- 
inal advances  in  salary. 
Then  suddenly  progress 
stopped.  After  being  out  of 
college  five  years  he  lost  his 
self-confidence,  lost  his  en- 
thusiasm, almost  lost  his 
hope. 

One  day  by  chance  he  was 
introduced  to  a representa- 
tive of  the  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton Institute.  The  Insti- 
tute man  has  shared  the 
confidences  and  perplexities 
of  thousands  of  business 
men,  and  almost  uncon- 
sciously the  younger  man 
began  explaining  his  prob- 
lem. The  result  of  that  con- 
ference is  best  set  forth  in 
the  letter  which  the  young 
man  wrote  two  years  later. 

“My  self-confidence  in- 
creased; my  earning 
power  doubled.” 

It  is  now  two  years  since 
I enrolled  with  the  Alexan- 


der Hamilton  Institute;  I 
call  it  the  best  decision  I 
ever  made.  Next  to  that  is 
the  decision  to  leave  the 
corporation  where  I had 
allowed  myself  to  become 
merely  a cog  in  the  machine. 
My  self-  confidence  and  cour- 
age have  increased  infinite- 
ly, and  incidentally  my  rate 
of  pay  in  the  period  of  one 
year  has  nearly  doubled. 
For  the  first  time  since  I left 
college  I feel  that  I am 
equipped  to  make  real  prog- 
ress in  business.  To  the 
Institute  is  due  most  of  the 
credit.” 

The  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute  was  founded  by  a 
group  of  business  leaders 
who  realized  that  modern 
business  tends  to  produce 
specialists,  but  is  not  de- 
veloping executives. 

One  Course — 

One  Product 

The  Institute  has  but  one 
Course;  its  purpose  is  to  give 
men,  in  reading  and  specific 
training  by  the  “case  system,’’ 
the  all-round  knowledge  of 
every  department  of  business 
that  comes  ordinarily  only  by 
slow  progress  thru  each  depart- 
ment in  detail. 


Year  by  year  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute  has  become 
more  and  more  widely  accepted 
as  the  outstanding  post-gradu- 
ate training  in  practical  busi- 
ness. 

35%  W'ere  university 
graduates 

Altogether  more  than  35% 
of  the  men  who  enrolled  with 
the  Institute  have  been  gradu- 
ates of  American  universities 
and  colleges. 

“Forging  Ahead  in 
Business” 

For  the  sake  of  creating  a 
wider  knowledge  of  the  Insti- 
tute among  college  men — both 
employers  and  employed — we 
have  set  aside  several  thousand 
copies  of  “Forging  Ahead  in 
Business,”  a 118-page  book 
that  tells  in  detail  what  the 
Institute  is  and  does. 

We  should  like  to  place  a 
copy  in  the  hands  of  each 
reader  of  this  publication;  the 
coupon  below  will  bring  your 
copy  immediately  upon  receipt 
of  your  address. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

681  Astor  Place,  New  York  City 

Send  me  “Forging  Ahead  in 
Business"  which  I may  keep 
without  obligation. 

Name 

Print  here 

Business 

AddresB 


Business 

Position. 


Canadian  Address,  C.P .R.  Building,  Toronto ; Australian  Address,  42  Hunter  St.,  Sydney 


Copyright,  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 


Established  1875 

THERE  are  more  A.  B.  Chase 
Pianos  used  inOberlinUn- 
iverslty  than  any  other  single 
make.  Enthusiastic  endorse- 
ments from  the  faculty,  many 
of  whom  have  A.  B.  Chase 
Pianos  in  their 
own  homes,  are 
striking  evidence 
of  the  genuine 
worth  of  these 
beautiful  instru- 
ments. 

Uprights  and  Qrands 
$700  to  $2 300 


in  the  A.  B.  Chase 
$1550  to  $3500 


B.  Chase  Piano  Co. 


Division  United  Piano  Corporation 
20  West  45th  Street,  New  York 


Negatives  of— 

CLASS,  BOARDING  HALL, 
GLEE  CLUB,  AND 
ATHLETIC  GROUPS 

From  1893  to  1922  are  on  file  in 

XTbe  IRtce  Stubto 

OBERL1N,  OHIO 

ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED 


MARSHALL  F.  McCOMB 


JOHN  M.  HALL 

McCOMB  & HALL 

ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW 
1014-15-16  Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 

Seventh  and  Olive  Streets 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 
Cable  Address “ MCH ALL  ” 

FRANCIS  V.  BRADY,  ’12 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELOR-AT-LAW 
622  Permanent  Building 
CLEVELAND 
Main  2656 


Real  Estate 

I N 

All  Its  Branches 

WE  HANDLE  REAL  ESTATE  OF 
EVERY  KIND  IN  ALL  ITS 
BRANCHES  AND  IN  ALL  PARTS 
OF  UNITED  STATES. 

The  A.  B.  Smythe  Company 


Bank 

with  a Friendly  Bank 

“ THE  BANK  ON  THE  CORNER" 
OFFERS  MORE  THAN  MERELY 
GOOD  SERVICE.  ITS  OFFICERS 
AND  DIRECTORS  AIM  TO  HAVE 
CLIENTS  FEEL  THAT  FRIEND- 
SHIP COUNTS  IN  BUSINESS. 

THE 

STATE  SAVINGS  BANK 
COMPANY 


Realtors  of  Cleveland 


"ON  THE  CORNER” 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  President 

“ That  Oberlin  may  be  as  good  a college  as  can  be  made;  needing  to 
apologize  for  no  element  in  its  life  or  work;  emphasizing  quality  rather 
than  quantity;  putting  first  things  first;  maintaining  a high  standard  in 
all  parts  of  its  work,  so  that  its  degree  may  be  one  in  which  all  its  grad- 
uates may  take  pride;  that  it  may  continue  to  be  a college  of  marked 
individuality;  and  that  as  a part  of  this  individuality,  the  College  may 
continue  to  stand  for  courage,  for  convictions,  for  ideals,  for  training 
that  gives  world-vision  and  prepares  for  world-living.” 

—PRESIDENT  ICING. 


Warner  Gymnasium 


The  Men’s  Gymnasium  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  of  Oberlin’s  thirty-three 
buildings.  It  was  the  gift  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lucien  C.  Warner  of  New  York  City.  The  larger 
portion,  including  the  front  hay  and  the  part  lying  south  of  it,  was  completed  in  1901.  The 
north  end  was  added  in  1911.  The  total  expense  of  construction  and  equipment  was  some- 
what more  than  $80,000.  Last  year  97.6  per  cent  of  the  undergraduate  men  made  some 
use  of  the  gymnasium;  62  per  cent  of  undergraduate  men  were  enrolled  in  credit 
courses.  The  organization  of  the  department  of  Physical  Education  for  Men  provides  for 
thorough  supervision  for  intercollegiate  athletic  teams  and  for  students  desiring  to  engage  in 
intramural  sports. 

Applications  are  now  being  received  for  admission  to  all  departments  in  September,  1923. 
Students  desiring  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  to  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  should  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  for  entrance  blanks.  Those  desiring  ad- 
mission to  the  School  of  Theology  should  write  to  Dean  E.  I.  Bosworth. 

For  catalogues  and  general  information,  address 

The  Secretary  of  the  College,  George  M.  Jones. 


6%  and  SAFETY 

THE  OHIO  STATE  MORTGAGE  CO. 

Fifteen  Year  Six  per  cent.  Bonds 


A bond  represents  an  obligation  to  pay.  In  case  payment  of  principal  or  interest  is  not 
made  when  due,  a bondholder  has  a claim  against  the  assets  of  the  company  issuing  the 
bonds,  for  the  amount  due.  This  claim  must  be  satisfied  before  the  claims  of  stockholders.  The 
interest  must  be  paid  to  bondholders  before  any  dividends  can  be  paid  to  stockholders. 

The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Company  of  Cleveland  offers  $500,000  of  six  per  cent  bonds,  in 
denominations  of  $100,  $500  and  $1,000,  the  interest  being  payable  semi-annually.  The  prin- 
cipal is  due  August  15th,  1937.  Interest  coupons  are  attached  to  the  bond.  The  bonds  are  not 
callable. 

SAFETY 

These  bonds  are  the  direct  obligation  of  the  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Company.  They  have 
priority  over  capital  stock  of  the  company  consisting  of  $1,000,000  preferred  and  $1,000,000  com- 
mon. The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Company  has  been  in  active  business  since  1916.  Every  year 
it  has  earned  and  paid  a dividend  of  8%  on  the  preferred  and  10%  on  the  common  stock.  In 
addition,  extra  dividends  have  been  j)aid  on  the  common  stock  amounting  to  25%.  This  proves 
the  success  of  the  organization  and  the  soundness  of  its  principles.  Ohio  State  Mortgage 
Bonds  are  the  prior  and  direct  obligation  of  the  company  to  which  the  interest  of  every  stock- 
holder is  subservient. 

BUSINESS 

The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Company  is  engaged  in  buying  at  a discount  short  time  mort- 
gages on  improved  Cleveland  real  estate  and  either  holding  them  until  maturity  or  reselling 
them  at  a profit  to  the  company.  The  assets  consist,  therefore,  almost  entirely  of  selected 
mortgages  on  real  estate,  and  it  is  against  these  assets  that  the  bondholders  have  the  first  claim. 
Upon  completion  of  the  present  financing,  the  total  net  assets  will  be  $2,500,000  or  five  times 
the  amount  of  this  bond  issue.  In  other  words,  every  $1,000  in  bonds  will  be  secured  by  $5,000 
in  mortgages.  The  great  security  behind  this  bond  issue  is  evident.  The  interest  charge  on 
the  total  bond  issue  amounts  to  $30,000  a year.  An  earning  of  1.2%  on  the  working  capital  is 
sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds.  The  average  net  earning,  however,  has  been  15%,  or 
more  than  twelve  times  the  rate  necessary  to  pay  the  interest  on  this  bond  issue. 

MANAGEMENT 

Included  among  the  officers  and  members  of  the  board  of  the  company  are,  Robb  O.  Barthol- 
omew, President;  John  R.  Watson,  Secretary;  Azariah  S.  Root,  Joseph  D.  Paterson  and  David 
P.  Maclure. 

Price  — 100,  And  Accrued  Interest. 


OBERLIN  REPRESENTATIVES  — THE  H ABE  L-K  EISE  R-SEVE  R Y INVESTMENT  CO. 

11  W.  College  St.,  Phone  252-R 

DAVID  I’.  MACLUKE 
541  Engineers  I!l<lg. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


